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FROM  GEORGE  ALLEN,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  the  Greek  Language  and  Literature. 


I  particularly  wish,  that  all  who  are  preparing  for  admission  to 
the  University  should  he  thoroughly  trained  in  the  “  Rules  of 
Syntax”  and  “Rules  for  Translating”  of  iny^  friend  and  col¬ 
league,  Professor  Jackson,  because  I  am  well  satisfied,  from  my  own 
observation,  that  by  no  other  method  can  the  student  better  gain 
the  ability  to  interpret  a  classical  author  accurately,  and  express 
his  meaning  with  precision.  I  have  always  found  it  myself  of 
incalculable  advantage  to  require  a  strict  adherence  to  the  use  of 
certain  formulae  for  translation,  with  a  view  to  the  student’s  being 
furnished  with  sure  helps  to  analysis  in  preparing  his  lesson  ;  and 
Professor  Jackson  has,  in  his  “Rules  for  Translating,”  acted  upon 
this  principle  to  a  greater  extent  and  with  better  success  than  I 
have  done.  His  “  Rules  of  Syntax,”  too,  have  the  rare  merit  of 
being  also  scientifically  correct,  in  that  the  various  constructions 
are  therein  deduced  from  fundamental  principles,  and  are  arranged 
according  to  those  principles,  at  the  same  time  that  they  have  the 
peculiar  advantage  of  being  in  form  applicable  to  practice,  by  those 
who  are  not  yet  prepared  to  take  hold  of  the  principle.  They 
are  thus  equally  useful  to  the  beginner  and  to  the  advanced  student : 
nay,  the  young  teacher  will  find  them  a  peculiar  (I  might  say, 
unique)  help  in  qualifying  himself  for  a  truly  analytic  and  logical 
method  of  instruction ;  and  in  no  manual,  that  I  know  of,  can 
he  find  a  more  compact  and  clearer  statement  of  the  nice  distinc¬ 
tions  found  in  the  use  of  the  several  Cases,  and  of  the  different 
relations  expressed  by  the  Moods  and  Tenses. 

I  may  add,  that  the  student  or  teacher,  who  has  used  these  Rules 
faithfully  in  his  I^MtllMiBes,  will  find  himself  able  to  apply  them, 
with  equal  advantage,  to  Greek. 


GEO.  ALLEN. 
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PREFACE. 


The  following  Rules  for  the  cases  of  the  noun  form  a  part 
of  the  ‘ Rules  of  Syntax  originally  prepared  for  the  classes  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  But  in  order  to  assist  the 
students  in  their  course  here,  I  have  thought  it  desirable 
that  the  rules  should  he  learned  by  pupils  in  the  latter  year  of 
their  preparation  for  college,  (say  while  reading  Cicero  and 
Horace,)  and  I  have,  therefore,  printed  them  separately  for 
that  purpose.  I  earnestly  recommend  that  pupils  preparing 
for  our  college  course,  should  he  made  thoroughly  familiar 
with  both  the  rules  and  their  examples,  and  be  accustomed 
to  their  use  in  parsing. 

I  have  myself  used  them,  in  explaining  Latin  constructions 
to  my  classes,  for  a  number  of  years,  and  for  the  last  four,  in 
nearly  the  form  here  presented,  and  am  satisfied,  that  they  are 
sufficiently  practical  and  simple  for  the  rank  and  file  of  a 
college  class,  while  I  hope  that  they  also  furnish  some  food 
tor  thought,  to  those,  who  are  disposed  to  look  beyond  the 
mere  business  of  translating. 

It  may  be  proper  to  indicate  here  the  points,  in  which  they 
differ  from  those  generally  given  in  the  school-grammars,  and 
my  reasons  for  thus  departing  from  the  common  usage. 

1.  They  are  all  in  the  form  immediately  applicaole  to  the 
woi'k  of  translating  Latin  into  English — 1 The  Genitive  is  used , 
in  such  and  such  ways ,  to  express  such  and  such  ideas.’’  ‘  The 
Accusative  is  used  to  express  the  object  of  an  active  verb .’  LThe 
Ablative  is  used  to  express  the  means  or  instrument.’  For  this 
form  (besides  what  seem-  to  me  its  obvious  practical  advan¬ 
tages)  I  have  the  authority  of  most  of  the  larger  grammars. 


IV 


PREFACE. 


“2.  T1  le  different  uses  of  the  same  case  are  distinguished  td 
an  extent  not  usual.  This  I  have,  myself,  found  necessary, 
in  order  to  give  the  student  a  clearer  insight  into  his  author’s 
meaning;  and  it  seems  to  me  essential,  that,  when  a  hoy  is 
sufficiently  advanced  to  read  Cicero  and  Horace,  he  should 
*  know,  that  '"Quid  mihi  Celsus  agit ’  does  not  mean  ‘  What  is 
Oelsus  doing  forme  ;  That,  ‘ Momentum  horaef  (gen.  of  appo¬ 
sition)  differs  from  ‘"momentum  temporis ’  (a  partitive  gen.) ; 
That  '■viri  virtutes 1  may  mean  simply  manly  virtues  ;  and  that 
‘■JJelvttiorum  injuriae  in  Caesar  does  not  express  the  same 
idea  as  Populi  Romani  injuriae,’  in  the  same  connexion. 

3.  With  such  different  and  apparently  opposite  significa¬ 
tions  of  the  same  case,  I  have  endeavored  so  to  arrange  them, 
that  the  student  will  (unconsciously  it  may  be)  learn  how  the 
one  is  derived  from  the  other,  even  though  it  may  not  be  ex¬ 
pedient  to  make  their  mutual  relations  a  formal  part  of  our 
instruction:  though  in  teaching  the  anatomy  of  a  language, 
we  go  no  further  than  the  skeleton,  surely  that  skeleton 
should  be  as  true  to  nature  as  possible — each  bone  should  be 
in  its  place,  that  if  at  a  future  time  we  advance  further  and 
clothe  it  with  the  living  tissues  we  shall  not  need  to  retrace 
one  step  in  our  instruction.  As  in  the  vision  of  the  Prophet, 
when  the  dry  bones  were  made  to  live,  first  they  came 
together  each  bone  to  its  fellow,  and  then  they  were  clothed 
with  sinews  and  skin,  and  finally  the  breath  of  life  came  into 
them;  so  I  believe,  that,  in  the  resurrection  of  a  dead  lan¬ 
guage,  wc  must  first  be  sure  of  the  mere  physical  form,  and 
then  we  may  have  some  hope  of  attaining  to  that  living 
inspiration,  which  must  ever  be  the  ultimate  end  and  aim 
of  our  studies,  as  well  in  the  pagan  literature,  as  pre-emi¬ 
nently  in  that  language  which,  in  an  infinitely  higher  sense, 
we  believe  to  be  inspired. 


November ,  1868. 


F.  A.  J. 


I  have,  this  year,  revised  these  rules,  inserting  some  expla¬ 
nations,  and  to  make  them  more  complete,  have  prefixed  several 
pages  of  preliminary  matter  on  the  subject  and  predicate, 
attributives  and  appositives,  and  the  use  of  the  nominative 
and  vocative.  They  may  now  be  had  either,  as  heretofore, 
by  themselves,  or  with  the  ;  Rules  for  Translating ,’  or  with 
the  1  Rales  of  Syntax  ’  for  the  Moods  and  Tenses. 


Jan.  1872. 


F.  A.  J. 
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RULES  FOR  TRANSLATING 


&0. 


I  have,  this  year,  revised  these  rules,  inserting  some  expla¬ 
nations,  and  to  make  them  more  complete,  have  prefixed  several 
pages  of  preliminary  matter  on  the  subject  and  predicate, 
attributives  and  appositives,  and  the  use  of  the  nominative 
and  vocative.  They  may  now  be  had  either,  as  heretofore, 
by  themselves,  or  with  the  1  Rules  for  Translating ,’  or  with 
the  ‘  Rules  of  Syntax'  for  the  Moods  and  Tenses. 


RULES  FOR  TRANSLATING 


PRONUNCIATION 


The  vowels: 


A 

B 

I 


=  Engl,  a  in  Bather. 


“  a  in  Fate. 
“  e  in  Me. 


0  (short) 
O  (long) 
U 


“  o  in  On. 

“  o  in  No. 

“  oo  in  Soon. 


But  qu  is  liquid,  as  in  Engl. 
Y,  same  as  i. 

Ae  —  Engl,  ay  in  Say. 
Ai  —  “  ay  in  Aye. 

Au  =  “  ow  in  Now. 

Ei  =  “  i  in  High. 

Oe,  Same  as  ae. 


The  consonants: 

C  is  soft  before  e,  i,  y,  ae ,  oe,  and  ei.  In  all  other 
cases,  liai'd.  Never  the  sound  of  sh  as  in  Engl. 
Ch,  Always  hard. 

G,  Soft  or  hard ,  like  c. 

H,  N  ever  silent. 

S  and  T,  Never  the  sound  of  sh. 

The  other  consonants,  as  in  Engl. 

The  accent: 

In  Dissyllables ,  the  prose  accent  is  always  on  the 
penult. 

In  Polysyllables: 

If  the  penult  is  long,  accent  the  penult. 


short, 


U 


antepenult. 


Except  that  where  the  appended  words  que,  ne, 
ve,  are  used,  the  accent  always  falls  on  the  syl¬ 
lable  immediately  preceding  them. 


Pronounce  English  as  English,  and  Latin  as  Latin. 

1 


EULES  EOE  TEAInSLxITIEG. 


These  rules  are  intended  to  suggest  the  best  method  of 
expressing  the  exact  meaning  of  a  Latin  sentence  in 
idiomatic  English.  With  the  so-called  “literal  translation” 
I  have  no  patience.  It  is,  at  best,  but  Latin  idioms,  dressed 
up  in  English  words,  and  seldom  conveys  a  precise  mean¬ 
ing,  even  to  those  who  have  the  original  before  them,  while 
it  fails  altogether  to  exercise  the  reasoning  powers  of  the 
student,  in  finding  out  (sometimes  an  easy  task,  often  very 
difficult)  the  delicate  shades  of  meaning,  which  exist  in  all 
authors  who  are  worth  reading.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
“free  translation”  is,  usually,  no  translation  at  all,  but 
only  a  statement  of  the  same  general  thoughts  as  the 
author’s,  in  language,  sometimes  similar,  sometimes  very 
dissimilar,  with  no  attempt  to  follow  the  construction  of 
the  sentences,  and,  therefore,  necessarily  without  accuracy. 
Any  student,  with  a  very  slight  knowledge  of  Latin  words 
and  constructions  and  a  good  faculty  of  guessing,  can 
make  a  free  translation. 

The  following  rules  (or  suggestions,  perhaps,  they  had 
better  be  called)  are  founded  upon  the  difference  of  idiom 
and  usage  between  the  Latin  and  English,  and  simply  point 
out  the  forms  of  expression  usual  in  good  English,  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  forms  of  general  occuri’ence  in  Latin.  Some¬ 
times  the  same  form  is  admissible  in  both  languages,  but 
is  far  more  frequent  in  one  than  in  the  other;  sometimes  it 
occurs  in  one  only;  sometimes  in  both,  but  with  very 
different  significations.  In  the  rules,  I  have  endeavoured 
to  generalize  and  classify  these  variations  and,  by  presenting 
a  large  number  of  examples,  to  familiarize  the  student  with 
all  the  forms.  But,  first,  we  must  observe  four 
(2) 


GENERAL  RULES. 


I.  Never  begin  to  translate  till  you  understand  the 
sentence. 

IT.  In  order  to  understand  it — First  determine,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  sentence. 
Next,  the  exact  meaning  of  the  words.  Thirdly,  the  modi¬ 
fications  in  the  meaning  due  to  the  influence  of  particles, 
the  arrangement  of  words,  the  context,  and  the  peculiar 
usages  of  the  author. 


The  sentence,  as  such,  is  now  understood.  It  remains 

III.  To  interpret  it — i.  e.  To  bring  to  bear  upon  the  mere 
grammatical  meaning  all  those  considerations,  which  can 
be  drawn  from  history,  science,  philosophy,  the  author’s 
personal  character,  and  known  views,  &c.,  &c.  And  here, 
first ,  the  student  is  at  liberty  to  consider  what  his  author 
was  lilcely  to  say;  and  a  wide  field  is  open  for  the  exercise 
of  good  judgment  as  well  as  good  (or  bad)  guessing. 

The  sentence  being  understood  in  all  its  relations ,  it 
may  now 

IY.  Be  translated — i.  e.  Its  full  meaning  be  expressed 
in  connect  English. 


(3) 


SPECIAL  EXILES. 


1.  Nouns  in  apposition  may  often  be  translated  with  the 

preposition  “of:”  e.  g., 

Urbs  Roma — The  City  o/Rome. 

2.  An  adjective ,  in  agreement  with  the  subject,  may  often 

be  translated  adverbially :  e.  g., 

Invitus  peccat — He  sins  unwillingly. 


3.  But  (especially  if  the  adj.  is  a  superlative )  it  may  some¬ 

times  be  made  the  predicate  of  the  verb  “to  be,”  and 
the  verb  of  the  Latin  be  translated  by  an  infinitive  or 
a  relative  clause :  e.  g., 

Primus  fecit — He  was  the  first  to  do  it,  or  He  was  the  first  who  did  it. 

Primus  deos  esse  negavit — He  was  the  first  j  j  that  there  are  Gods. 

4.  In  expressions  of  time ,  qtjam  may  be  translated  “  before  ” 

(or  “  until  ”)  or  “  after,”  according  to  the  context :  if 
ante,  prius,  or  post,  precede,  omit  them  :*  e.  g., 

Anno  tricentesimo,  quam  condita  urbs  est — In  the  three  hundredth  year 
after  the  city  was  founded. 

Ante  rorat  quam  pluit — It  drops  before  it  rains. 

Prius  confiteor  quam  assentior — I  confess  before  I  assent. 


5.  Neqxjis=“  that  nobody,”  or  (separated)  “  that  *  *  *  not 
*  *  *  any  one :”  e.  g., 

Nequis  ipsum  alius  quam  Apelles  pingeret  —  That  nobody  else  than  Apelles 
should  paint  him. 

Nequid  gravius  in  fratrem  statueret — That  he  would  not  determine  upon 
anything  very  severe  against  his  brother.  Caes.,  B.  G.,  I.,  20. 


*  That  is,  we  translate  quam  with  reference  to  the  meaning  of  its  antecedent , 
(whether  expressed  or  understood)  but  leave  the  anteced.  itself  untranslated. 

(4) 


ADDITIONAL  EXAMPLES, 


1.  Campus  Marathon — The  plain  of  Marathon. 

2.  Nomen  Mercurius— The  name  of  Mercury. 


1.  Laeti,  ergo,  andiere  Patres,  &c .—Joyfully,  therefore,  the  Fathers  heard,  &c. 

Liv.  IV.  1. 

2.  Jledius  Hasdrnbal  inter  patrem  ac  filium,  *  *  *  imperium  obtinuit,  &c. — Inter¬ 
mediate  l y  between  the  father  and  son,  Ilasdrubal  held  the  chief  command,  &c. 

Liy.  XXL  2. 

3.  Nam  et  acceptnrum  eos  in  castra  sna  se  laetum ,  nec,  «fcc. — For,  that  he  would 

both  gladly  receive  them  into  his  own  camp,  and,  &c.  Liv.  XXI.  24. 

4.  Equitum  plerique  ac  senatorum,  posito  metu  incauti ,  &c. — Many  of  the  knights 

and  senators,  incautiously  laying  aside  their  fear,  &c.  Tac.  Hist.  I.  35. 

1.  Ausus  primus  in  hunc  operis  componere  carmina  morem — Dared  to  be  the  first 

to  write  verses  in  this  style  of  composition.  Hor.  Satt.  II.  i.  62. 

2.  Elephanto,  qui  unus  superfuerat,  vectus — Riding  upon  the  elephant,  which  was 

the  only  one  that  remained.  Liv.  XXII.  2. 

(But  preferably  by  rule  17,  which  see.) 

3.  Soli  ex  consularibus  non  intererant  consiliis—  Were  the  only  ones  of  consular 

rank,  who  took  no  part  in  the  deliberations.  Liv.  IV.  6. 


1.  Octavo  mense,  quam  coeptum  oppugnari,  captum  Sagnntum,  &c. — That  Sagun- 
tum  was  captured  in  the  eighth  month  after  it  began  to  be  besieged.  Liv.  XXI.  15. 

2.  Die  vigesima  quam  creatns  erat,  dictatura  se  abdicavit — On  the  twentieth  day 

after  he  had  been  appointed,  &c.  Liv.  VI.  29. 

3.  Postero  die,  quam  ilia  erant  acta — Upon  the  next  day  after  this  was  done. 

Cic.  Orat.  II.  3. 

4.  Nec  ante  finis  contentionum  fuit,  quam ,  victi  tandem  patres,  Ac. — Nor  was  there 
an  end  of  their  contentions  until ,  vanquished  at  length,  the  Fathers,  &c.  Liv.  IV.  6. 

5.  Neque  prius  fugere  destiterunt,  quam  ad  flumen  Khenum  pervenerunt — Nor  did 

they  desist  from  flight  until  they  reached  the  Rhine.  Caes.  Bel.  Gal.  I.  53. 

6.  Decessit  post  annum  quartum,  quam  expulsus  fuerat — He  died  the  fourth  year 

after  he  had  been  banished.  Nep.  Arist.  3. 

1  Nequid  pars  altera  gratificari  pro  Romanis  posset — That  the  other  party  should 
7fc»f  be  able  to  do  anything  favourable  to  the  Romans.  Liv.  XXI.  9. 

1 1*  Ne  cujus  suorum  popularium  mutatam  secum  fortunam  esse  vellent — That  they 
should  not  want  the  fortune  of  any  one  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  to  be  changed 
with  their3.  Liv.  XXI.  45. 


(D 
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RULES  FOR  TRANSLATING. 


6.  Neqtje  (or  nec)  should  often  be  divided  into  its  parts 
(i and  *  *  *  not)  in  translating :  e.  g., 

Nec  stricturum  ante  gladium  quam  in  Italiam  venisset — And  that  he  would 
not  draw  the  sword  until  he  came  into  Italy. 

Liv.  XXI.  24. 

Nec  nunc  erit  certamen  Quirites— But  there  will  be  no  contest  now,  &c. 

Liv.  IV.  5. 

Nec  enim  inde  votis  *  *  *  evadendum  esse — For  (enim),  he  added  (=and)t 
it  was  not  by  prayers,  that  they  must  escape  thence. 

Liv.  XXII.  5. 


7.  The  Relative,  separated  from  its  antecedent ,  (say  by  a 

full,  stop,  colon,  or  even  semicolon,)  should  commonly 
be  translated  by  the  corresponding  personal  or  demon - 
strative  with  a  conjunction. 

Quae  si  ita  sunt — Now ,  if  this  is  so. 

Quod  ubi  accepit  Hannibal — And  when  Hannibal  perceived  this. 

8.  The  Historical  present  should  commonly  be  translated 

like  an  aorist :  e.  g., 

Legatos  ad  eum  mittunt ,  *  *  *  *  qui  dicerent,  &c. — They  sent  ambassa¬ 
dors  to  him  to  say,  &c. 

Caes.,  B.  G.,  I.  7. 

Ut  aliquo  modo  ilium  in  provinciam  revocaret,  banc  excogitat  rationem— 
That  in  some  way  he  might  bring  him  back  to  the  Province,  he  worked 
up  this  plan. 

Cic.  Ver.,  IV.  19. 

(In  these  examples,  the  imperfects  ‘‘dicerent”  and  “revocaret,”  prove 
that  the  leading  verbs  are  in  the  historical  present.) 


9.  The  Historical  infinitive  should  commonly  be  translated 
like  an  imperfect  indicative :  e.  g., 

Turn  vero  ingenti  sono  caelum  strepere  et  inter  horrendos  fragores  micare 
ignes — Then,  indeed,  with  a  loud  noise,  the  heavens  resounded ,  and,  amid 
the  dreadful  crash,  the  lightnings  gleamed. 

Liv.  XXI.  58. 


10.  A  Genitive  may  often  be  translated  by  the  prepositions 
“in,”  “/or,”  “with”  “  on  account  off  &c. :  e.  g., 

Mora  dimicandi — Delay  in  fighting. 

Ilegni  certamen — A  contest  for  the  Kingdom. 

Pyrrlii  regis  bellum — The  war  with  King  Pyrrhus. 

Ira  intevfecti  ab  eo  domini— Anger  on  account  of  his  master’s  having  been 
put  to  death  by  him. 


Liv.  XXI.  2. 


ADDITIONAL  EXAMPLES. 
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1.  Quia,  nullis  coercitus  ripis,  pluribus  simal  iiesiue  iisdem  alveis  Aliens,  Ac.  Be¬ 

cause,  restrained  by  no  banks,  Aowing  in  many  at  once,  and  not  the  same  channels, 
Ac.  Liv.  XXI.  31. 

2.  Nec  certamen  juris  sed  vim  quaeri  appareret — And  it  appeared  that  ic  was  not 

a  contest  of  law  but  violence,  that  he  was  seeking.  Liv.  XXI.  6. 

3.  Ut  *  *  ad  utrumque  ducem  sui  redierunc  nec  Scipioni  stare  sententia  poterat, 

nisi,  Ac. — When  their  own  men  returned  to  each  leader  and  Scipio  could  not  make 
up  his  mind,  unless,  Ac.  Liv.  XXI.  29. 


1.  Qui  si  eruditius  videbitur  disputare,  Ac.  And  if  he  shall  seem  to  dispute  more 

learnedly,  &c.  C  c.  Cat.  Maj.  I.  3. 

2.  Signum  omnibus  dat  simul  invadendi.  Qui  ubi  qua  cuique  proximum  fuit, 

decucurrerunt,  Ac. — Gave  to  all  the  signal  of  attacking  at  once.  And,  when  these 
charged  down,  where  it  was  nearest  to  each,  &c.  Liv.  XXII  4. 

3.  Mitti  legatos  in  Hispaniam ;  quibus  si  videretur  digna  causa,  et  Hannibali  de- 

nuntiarent,  Ac. — That  ambassadors  should  be  sent  into  Spain,  and  that,  if  the  cause 
seemed  sufficient  to  them,  they  should  warn  Hannibal,  Ac.  Liv.  XXI.  6. 


1.  Misere  discedere  quaerens,  ire  modo  ocius,  interdum,  consistere ,  in  aurem  dicere 
nescio  quid  puero — Wretchedly  desiring  to  get  away,  at  one  time  I  walked  more 
quickly,  sometimes  came  to  a  stand ,  whispered  something  or  other  to  my  attendant. 

Hor.  Satt.  I.  ix.  8. 

2.  Sequi,  vulnerare ,  capere ,  atque  eosdem,  oblatis  aliis,  trucidare — They  were  pur¬ 

suing ,  they  were  inflicting  wounds,  they  were  taking  prisoners,  and  the  same,  when 
others  came  in  their  way,  they  were  slaughtering .  Tac.  Agr.  37. 


1.  Interpellandi  locus  hie  erat — Here  was  a  place  for  interrupting. 

Hor.  Satt.  I.  ix.  26. 

2.  Ac  plerique  suam  ipsi  vitam  narrare  fiduciam  potius  morum ,  quam  arrogantiam, 

arbitrati  sunt — And  many  considered  the  writing  of  their  own  (R.  28)  lives,  a  mark 
of  confidence  in  their  character ,  rather  than  arrogance.  Tac.  Agr.  1. 
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11.  The  Possessive  dative  should  commonly  be  translated 
by  the  nominative ;  the  subject  of  the  Latin  verb  being 
made  the  object  of  the  English  verb  “to  have:"  e.  g., 

Sex  nobis  filii  sunt — We  have  six  sons. 

Phalarica  erat  Saguntinis,  missile  telum,  &c. — The  Saguntines  had  the 
44  phalarica,”  a  missile  weapon,  &c. 

Liv.  XXI.  11. 

Controversiam,  quae  mihi  cum  avunculo  tao  *  *  fuit — A  discussion  which 
J  had  with  your  uncle.  Cic.  Fin.  III.,  2,  6. 

Nec  erat  ex  verendum,  ne,  &c. — Nor  had  he  to  fear,  that,  Ac. 

Cic.  Cat.  Maj.  X.  31. 


12.  A  Passive  verb ,  used  impersonally ,  should  commonly 
be  translated  by  the  active  verb  with  the  subject  “  lie" 
“they,"  “we"  &c.:  e.  g., 

Ambulatum  est — They  walked  about. 

Utrimque  in  pugnam  procursum  est — On  both  sides  they  rushed  forward  to 
the  fight. 

Liv.  XXI.  8. 

Obviam  eundum  audaciae — We  should  go  to  meet  their  audacity. 

Liv.  IV.  2. 


13.  But,  if  the  impersonal  verb  governs  a  dative ,  the  passive 
voice  should  be  retained ,  and  the  dative  be  made  its 
subject:  e.  g., 

Caio  creditur — Caius  is  believed. 

Cui  enim  parci  potuit — For  who  could  be  spared. 

Liv.  XXI.  14. 

Quonam  duce  resisti  victoribus  Poenis  posset — Under  what  leader  in  the 
world,  the  victorious  Carthaginians  could  be  resisted. 

Liv.  XXII.  7. 


14.  Licet=“  may "  or,  in  a  past  tense,  “night."  If  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  dative ,  the  dative  becomes  the  subject :  e.  g., 

Mihi  ire  licet — I  may  go. 

Tibi  ire  licuit — You  might  have  gone. 

Ut  alterum  consulem  liceret  fieri— That  one  of  the  consuls  might  be 
appointed. 


Liv.  IV.  1. 


ADDITIONAL  EXAMPLES. 
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1.  Neque  his  ipsis  tantum  unquam  viram  aut  roboris  fuit — Nor  had  these  them¬ 
selves ,  at  any  time,  so  much  of  strength  for  attack  or  resistance.  Liv.  XXI.  1. 

2.  Quod  enim  illi  justnm  imperium  quod  auspicinm  esse.  For  what  true  ‘  impe- 

rium,’  what  right  of  taking  auspices  had  he  ?  Liv.  XXII.  1. 

3.  Gallis  Hispanisque  scuta  ejusdem  formae  fere  erant ,  dispares  ac  dissimiles 

gladii ;  Gallis  praelongi  ac  sine  mucronibus,  Hispano,  &c. — The  Gauls  and  Span¬ 
iards  had  shields  of  about  the  same  form,  swords  unequal  and  unlike ;  the  Gauls 
very  long  and  without  points,  the  Spaniard ,  &c.  Liv.  XXII.  46. 

4.  Hoc  enim  onere,  quod  mihi  commune  tecum  est,  &c. — For  of  this  burden,  which 

I  have  in  common  with  thee,  &c.  Cic.  Cat.  Maj.  I.  2. 

5.  Nam  mihi  continuo  major  quaerenda  foret  res — For  I  should  have  immediately 

to  seek  a  larger  estate.  Hor.  Satt.  I  vi.  100. 

6.  Sed  ad  erumpendum  etiam  in  stationes  operaque  hostium  animus  erat.  (sc.  illis) 

— But  they  had  the  courage  also,  to  sally  forth  against  the  outposts  and  siege  works 
of  the  enemy.  Liv.  XXI.  7.  r- 


1.  Si  cum  pedite  solum  foret  pugnatum— If  they  had  fought  with  the  infantry  alone. 

Liv.  XXI.  55. 

2.  Minime  cessandum  ratus — Thinking  that  they  should  by  no  means  loiter. 

Liv.  XXII.  51. 

3.  Sed  in  libros  quoque  eorum  saevitum — But  upon  their  books,  also,  they  vented 

their  cruelty.  Tac.  Agr.  2. 


1.  Ubi  officio  satisfactum — When  his  duty  had  been  fully  performed.  Tac.  Agr.  9. 

2.  Quod  superbe  avareque  crederent  imperitatum  victis  esse.  Because  they  believed, 
that  the  conquered  had  been  governed  haughtily  and  avariciously.  Liv.  XXI.  1. 

3.  Ceteris  ducibus  peditum  equitumque  praeceptum,  ut  prandere  omnes  j  uberent — 

The  other  leaders  of  infantry  and  cavalry  were  instructed  to  order  all  to  take  break¬ 
fast.  Liv.  XXI.  54. 

4.  Non  ignarus  instandum  famae — Well-aware  that  fame  must  be  followed  up. 

Tac  Agr.  18. 

5.  Non  quia  intercedendum  putem  imaginibus— Not  that  I  would  think,  that 

images  should  be  forbidden.  Tac.  Agr.  46. 


1.  Atqui  licet  esse  beatis— And  yet  they  may  be  happy,  if  they  choose. 

Hor.  Satt.  I.  1, 19. 

2.  Licet  enim  mihi  affari  te,  Attice,  &c. — For  I  may  address  you,  Atticus,  &c. 

Cic.  Cat.  Maj.  I.  1. 

3.  Licuit  esse  otioso  Themistocli ,  licuit  Epaminondae ,  &c. — Themistocles  might 

have  lived  a  life  of  ease,  Epaminondas  might ,  &c.  Cic.  Tusc.  I.  15,  33. 
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15.  A  neuter  adjective ,  representing  a  cognate  accusative 
should  commonly  be  translated  with  reference  to  the 
meaning  of  the  verb,  by  which  it  is  governed :  e.  g., 

Hoc  respondere— To  make  this  reply. 

Plus  confidere — To  have  more  confidence . 

Id  accusare,  quod  erat  accusanduin — To  make  the  accusation  which  ought 
to  he  made. 


16.  Adjectives ,  standing  alone  in  the  neuter  plural ,  should 
commonly  be  translated  by  the  singular  ;  e.  g., 

Haec — This, 

Multa — Much. 

Procter Ua —  The  vast. 

17.  A  Superlative ,  in  a  relative  sentence ,  must  often  be 
translated  in  the  principal  sentence :  e.  g., 

Servi,  quos  habui  fidelissimos ,  omnes  fugerunt — The  'most  faithful  slaves, 
that  I  had,  have  all  ruu  away. 

Elephanto,  qui  unus  superfuerat,  vectus— Riding  upon  the  only  elephant, 
that  remained. 

Liv.  XXII.  2 

18.  Ita,  literally  “  in  the  manner ,”  (stated,  or  to  be  stated,) 
may  often  be  translated  “  in  this  manner ,”  “  in  such  a 
manner ,”  “  so,”  or  with  more  especial  reference  to  the 
statement,  to  which  it  relates:  e.  g., 

Ita  primis  expositis — The  first  being  disembarked  in  the  manner  described. 

Liv.  XXI.  28. 

Atque  ita  instructa  acie — And  having  drawn  np  his  line  in  this  manner. 

Liv.  XXI.  45. 

Ita  ut  Afrorum  ntraque  cornua  essent — In  such  a  manner ,  that  each  wing 
should  be  composed  of  Africans. 

Liv.  XXI.  48. 

Ita  se  Africo  bello  gessit — He  so  conducted  himself  in  the  African  war. 

Liv.  XXI.  2. 

Ita  eram  deductus  ad  Scaevolam,  ut  *  *  *  nunquam  discederem — Was 
introduced  to  Scsevola,  with  the  injunction ,  that  I  should  never  depart. 

Cic.  Lael.  I.  1 


ADDITIONAL.  EXAMPLES. 
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1.  Si  occupati  profuimus  aliquid  civibus  nostris — If,  while  employed,  I  have  been  of 

any  service  to  my  fellow-citizens.  Cic.  Tusc.  1.3,  5. 

2.  Quid  j  nvat,  iramensum,  &c. — What  pleasure  does  it  give  thee  to,  &c. 

Hor.  Satt.  I.  i.  41. 

3.  Quid  referat  intra  naturae  fines  viventi,  &c. —  What  difference  does  it  make  to 

one,  who  lives  within  the  bounds  of  nature.  Hor.  Satt.  I.  i.  49. 

4.  Quid  mi  igitur  suades  ? — What  advice  do  you  give  me  then  ? 

Hor.  Satt.  I.  v.  101. 

5.  Hum  ea  Romani  parant  consultantque — While  the  Romans  were  making  these 

preparations  and  holding  these  consultations.  Liv.  XXI.  7. 

6.  Nihil  habeo,  inquit,  quod  accusem  senectutem — I  have  no  accusation,  he  said,  to 

bring  against  old  age.  Cic.  Cat.  Maj.  V.  13. 

7.  Si  veneror  stultus  nil  horum — If  I  offer  none  of  these  prayers ,  foolishly. 

Hor.  Satt.  II.  vi.  8. 


1.  Quum  omnia  circa  hostium  essent — Since  everything  around  was  in  the  power  of 
the  enemy.  Liv.  XXI.  11. 


1.  Sed  quae  sunt  ea,  quae  dicis  te  majora  moliri — But  what  are  those  greater  things , 

which  you  say  you  are  preparing?  Cic.  Tusc.  1,  S,  16. 

2.  Causarum  illustrium  quascunque  defendi,  nunc  q<ium  maxime,  conficio  orationes 

— Of  all  the  illustrious  causes,  which  I  have  defended,  I  am  now  especially  finishing 
the  orations.  Cic.  Cat.  Maj.  XI.  33. 


1.  lta  enim  senectus  honesta  est,  si  se  ipsa  (R.  28)  defendit,  si  &c— For  upon  these 
conditions  is  old  age  honourable,  if  it  defends  itself,  if,  &c.  Cic.  Cat.  Maj.  XI.  38. 

2.  Sol,  seu  de  industria  ita  locatis,  seu  quod  forte  ita  stetere,  *  *  *  obliquus  erat, 

&c. — The  sun,  whether  because  (R.  34)  they  were  purposely  so  placed,  or  because 
they  chanced  to  take  the  position,  *  *  *  shone  obliquely,  Ac.  Liv.  XXII.  46. 

3.  Unamque  excidisse  ita  scriptam :  “  Mavors  telum  suum  concutit” — And  that 
one  had  fallen  out  with  the  writing  upon  it  :  1 2 3  Mars  brandishes  his  spear.’ 

Liv.  XXII.  1. 
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19.  Ft,  with  the  indicative ,  may  generally  be  translated 
“  as  "  or  “  when :"  e.  g., 

Ut  illi  nil  respondebam — As  I  was  making  him  no  reply. 

Hor.  Satt.  I.  ix.  13. 

Ut  vero  Hannibal  cecidit—W hen ,  however,  Hannibal  fell. 

Liv.  XXI.  7. 


20.  But,  if  followed  by  ita  or  sic,  they  are  correlative ,  and 
may  often  be  translated  adversatively :  Thus — Ut  .  .  . 

....  ita—' “  as . so,”  or  “  while . yet," 

“ although  .....  yet:"  e.  g., 

Ut  vere  dixit,  ita  quam  maxime  ad  praesentem  rem  utiliter — As  truly,  so 
most  advantageously  did  he  speak  to  the  present  business. 

Ut  vere,  ita  haudquaquam  ad  praesentem  rem  utiliter—  While  truly,  yet  by 
no  means  advantageously  to  the  present  business. 


21.  The  Subjunctive  after  ut  sometimes  denotes  a  conse¬ 
quence ,  and  may  then  be  translated  by  “  that  ”  or  “  so 
that,"  with  the  indicative :  e.  g., 


Ut  eum  motum  terrae  *  *  *  nemo  pugnantium  senserit — That  no  one  of 
the  combatants  felt  the  earthquake. 


Liv.  XXII.  5. 

Ut  cum  armis  transfigere  corpus  posset — So  that  it  could  pierce  through. 

Liv.  XXI.  8. 

Dives  ut  metiretur  nummos — Rich,  so  that  he  used  to  measure  his  nummi. 

Hor.  Satt.  I.  i.  96. 


ADDITIONAL  EXAMPLES. 
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1.  An,  ut  quaeque  rogatio  promulgata  erit,  Ac. — Or,  as  each  bill  is  brought  forward, 

will  you,  Ac.  Liv.  IV  5. 

2.  Ut,  re  ita  gesta,  ad  utrumque  ducem  sui  redier unt — When,  after  the  action  had 

thus  taken  place,  their  own  men  returned  to  each  leader.  Liv.  XXI.  29. 

3.  Z7£ventum  ad  Cannas  est,  ut  in  conspectu  Poenum  haJbebnnt — When  they  were 
come  to  Cannae,  when  they  were  holding  the  Carthaginian  in  sight. 

Liv.  XXII.  44. 

4.  Ut  pueris  olim  dant  crustula  blandi  doctores — As  sometimes  kind  teachers  give, 

Ac.  Hor.  Satt.  I.  i.  25. 

5.  Defendas  ut  tuns  est  mos — You  would  defend  him  as  is  your  custom. 

Hor.  Satt.  I.  iv.  95. 

6.  Nam,  ut  quisque  insanus  nigris  medium  impediit  crus  pellibus,  *  *  *  audit 

eontinuo— For,  as  each  one  insanely  burdens  the  middle  of  his  leg  with  the  black 
thongs,  he  hears  immediately.  Hor.  Satt.  I.  vi.  27. 


Id,  ut  tutius  consilium  ante  rem  foret,  ita,  acta  re,  ad  fidem  pronius  est— As  thia 
would  be  the  safer  plan  beforehand,  so,  now  that  the  thing  is  done,  it  is  the  more 
easy  to  believe.  Liv.  XXI.  28. 

2.  Ut  quosque  traduxerat,  ita  in  acie  locabat — As  (i.  e.,  in  the  order  in  which) 
he  had  led  the  several  portions  of  his  army  across,  so  he  was  placing  them  in  line. 

Liv.  XXII.  46. 

3.  Sed,  ut  locus  procul  muro  satis  aequus  agendis  vineis  fuit,  ita  haudquaquam, 

Ac. — But,  while  the  ground  at  a  distance  from  the  wall,  was  sufficiently  level  for 
driving  the  vinese,  yet  by  no  means  prosperously  were  their  attempts  succeeding, 
after,  Ac.  Liv.  XXI.  7. 

4.  Ut  summae  rerum  prosperum  eventum,  ita  hand  sane  incruentam  ancipitisque 

certaminis  victoriam,  Ac. — This,  at  once  the  beginning  and  an  omen  of  the  war,  por¬ 
tended,  although  of  the  fiual  struggle  a  propitious  result,  yet  a  victory,  by  no  means 
bloodless  and  one  of  a  doubtful  contest.  Liv.  XXI.  29. 

5.  Fuga  namque  ad  Alliam,  sicut  urbem  prodidit,  ita  exercitum  servavit — For  while 

the  flight  at  the  Allia  betrayed  the  city,  yet  it  saved  the  army.  Liv.  XXII.  50. 

6.  Ceterum,  ut  illis,  quae  post  pugnam  accidere,  levior,  .  .  .  .  sic  strage 

Ac.. .But,  while  in  those  things  which  happened  after  the  battle  it  was  lighter,  because 
. yet,  in  the  slaughter  of  the  army,  more  grievous  and  more  terrible. 

Ibid. 


1.  Fieri  autem  potest,  ut  recte  quis  sentiat ,  et  id,  quod  sentit,  polite  eloqui  non 

possit— But  it  may  be  that  a  man  thinks  rightly ;  and  that  which  he  thinks,  he  is 
not  able  to  say  with  elegance.  Cic.  Tusc.  I.  iii.  6. 

2.  Nec,  ut  pro  signis  antesignani,  post  signa  alia  pugnaret  acies — Nor  so  that  the 
“  antesignani  ”  fought  before,  the  rest  of  the  line  behind  the  standards. 

Liv.  XXII.  5. 

3.  Eo,  ad  extremum,  inopiae  venere,  ut  infirmissimos  suorum,  mox  sorte  ductos, 

vescerrntur — They  came  at  last  to  such  a  degree  of  want,  as  to  feed  (=  that  they  fed) 
upon  the  weakest  of  their  own  number,  afterwards  upon  such  as  were  chosen  by 
lot.  Tac.  Agr.  28. 
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22.  Or  it  may  denote  a  purpose  and  be  translated  by  the 
infinitive:  e.  g., 

Si  mill,  ut  praeda  militem  aleret — At  the  same  time,  to  support  his  soldiery 
with  booty.  t 

Liv.  XXI.  52. 

Nuntia  (Sc.  ut)  urbem  muniant — Tell  them  to  fortify  the  city. 

Liv.  XXII.  49. 


23.  So  also,  the  Subjunctive  after  ne  may  sometimes  be 
translated  by  a  negative  infinitive :  e.  g., 

Ne  dicam — Not  to  say . 

Ne  tibi  molestus  sim — Not  to  be  troublesome  to  you. 

Sed  cave  (Sc.  ne)  dbsumas — But  take  care  not  to  lose. 

Liv.  XXII.  49. 

24.  The  Subjunctive ,  in  a  relative  clause ,  often  denotes  a 
purpose ,  and  may  be  translated  by  the  infinitive :  e.  g., 

Missi  ab  Hannibale,  qui  dicerent—W ere  sent  by  Hannibal,  to  say. 

Alveos  informes  *  *  *  quibus  se  suaque  transveherent  faciebant— Were 
making  shapeless  hulks,  in  which  to  carry  over  themselves  and  what 
belonged  to  them. 

Liv.  XXI.  26. 

Ubi  in  sicco  fessa  sternerent  corpora — Where  to  stretch  their  wearied  bodies 
on  dry  ground.  Liv.  XXII.  2. 

Ne  expectes  dum  rogeris — Do  not  wait  to  be  ashed ,  (lit.  in  order  to  be  asked 
in  the  meanwhile.) 

25.  Or  it  may  denote  a  reason ,  and  be  translated  by 
“  because with  the  indicative :  e.  g., 

Pereat  Caius,  qui  leges  violaverit — May  Caius  perish,  because  he  has 
broken  the  laws. 

Credo  me  pe'fecasse,  qui  hoc  fecerim — I  believe  that  I  have  sinned,  because 
(or  in  that)  I  have  done  this. 

26.  The  Imperfect  or  Pluperfect  subjunctive  after  Quum 
should  commonly  be  translated  by  the  present  or  per¬ 
fect  participle :  e.  g., 

Caesar,  quum  Gallos  v  ids  set,  in  Italiam  profectus  est — Caesar,  having  con- 
quered  the  Gauls,  set  out  for  Italy. 

Quum  ocius  signa  convelli  juberet  et  ipse  in  equum  insiluisset — Ordering 
the  standards  to  be  pulled  up  instantly,  and  having  himself  leaped  upon  his 
horse. 


Liv.  XXII.  3. 


ADDITIONAL  EXAMPLES. 
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1.  Saguntum  ut  caperetur ,  quid  per  octo  menses  periculi,  quid  laboris  exhanstum 

esse? — To  take  Saguntum  (R.  41)  how  much  danger  during  eight  months,  how  much 
labour  did  you  endure  (R.  41)  ?  Liv.  XXI.  30. 

2.  Carthaloni  obviam  lictor  missus,  qui  dictatoris  verbis  nuntiaret,  ut  ante  noctem 

excederet  fiuibus  Romanis — To  meet  Carthalo  a  lictor  was  sent,  who  should  command 
him,  in  the  words  of  the  Dictator,  to  withdraw  from  the  Roman  territory  before 
Uight.  Liv.  XXII.  58. 

3.  Ut  flumen  pro  munimento  haberent,  omnibus  fermesuis  trans  Rhodanum  trajec- 

tis,  ulteriorem  ripam  amnis  armis  obtinebant — In  order  to  have  the  river  for  a  forti¬ 
fication,  they  carried  (R.  35)  aimost  all  that  belonged  to  them  across  the  Rhine,  and 
were  holding  the  opposite  bank,  &c.  Liv.  XXI.  26. 


1.  Ne  te  morer ,  audi  quo  rem  deducam— Not  to  delay  thee,  hear  to  what  point  I 

shall  bring  the  matter.  Hor.  Satt.  I.  i.  14. 

2.  Praeterea,  ne  sic,  ut  qui  jocularia,  ridens  percurram — Besides,  not  to  run  on 

laughingly,  as  one  who  treats  of  sportive  themes.  Hor.  Satt.  I.  i.  23. 

3.  Quod  ubi  accepit  Hannibal,  ne  tempori  deesset ,  dat  signum  ad  trajiciendum — 
"When  Hannibal  perceived  this,  notto  be  behind  time,  he  gave  the  signal  for  crossing. 

Liv.  XXI.  27. 


1.  “Num  litteras  quoque,”  inquit,  “ab  senatu  affers,  quae  me  rem  gerer evetent”  ? 

—  “You  do  not  bring  a  letter,  I  suppose,  from  the  Senate,”  he  said  “  to  forbid  my 
carrying  on  the  business.”  Liv.  XXII.  3. 

2.  “  Hie  erit  locus,”  Magoni  fratri  ait,  “quern  teneas ” — “This  will  be  the  place,” 

he  said  to  his  brother  Mago,  “for  you  to  hold.”  Liv.  XXI.  54. 

3.  Ultra  enim  quo  progrediar,  quam  ut  veri  similia  videara,  non  habeo — For  I  have 
not  the  means,  by  which  to  advance  further,  than  to  see  what  is  like  the  truth. 

Cic.  Tusc.  I.  9,  17. 

4.  Multa  quoque  et  bello  passus,  dum  conderet  urbem — Many  trials  also  in  war, 

too,  he  suffered,  in  order  in  the  meanwhile  to  found  a  city.  Verg.  Aen.  5. 


1.  Quorum  alter  ne  condoluisse  quidem  unquam  videtur,  qui  animum  se  habere 

non  sentiat.  The  one  of  whom  seems  never  even  to  have  felt  pain,  since  he  does  not 
perceive  that  he  has  a  soul.  Cic.  Tusc.  I.  18,  41. 

2.  Miserum  esse  *  *  M.  Crassum,  qui  illas  fortuna.s  morte  dimiserit — That  Marcus 
Crassus  is  miserable,  in  that  he  has  lost  that  great  fortune  by  death. 

Cic.  Tusc.  I.  6,  12. 


1.  Quum  in  castra  ceteras  reciperet  copias,  Numidas  *  *  *  mittit,  &c.  Recalling 
the  rest  of  his  forces  into  the  camp,  he  sent  the  Numidians,  Ac.  Liv.  XXII.  45. 

2.  Et  quum  in  tumulo  quodam  constitissent. — And  having  stationed  themselves  upon 

a  certain  hillock.  Liv.  XXII.  6. 

3.  Quum,  praetervehens  equo,  sedentem  *  *  consulem  vidisset,  &c.  Having  seen,  as 
he  rode  by  upon  his  horse,  the  consul  covered  with  gore  seated  upon  a  rock,  &c. 

Liv.  XXII.  49. 
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RULES  FOR  TRANSLATING. 


21. 


The  Subjunctive  of  an  indirect  question  or  other  objective 
clause ,  should  be  translated  by  the  corresponding  tense 
of  the  indicative :  e.  g., 


Quum,  quidnam  id  esset,  *  *  *  agitaret  ammo — Turning  in  Ms  mind,  what 
in  the  world  it  was. 

Liv.  XXI.  22. 

Consulem,  ignorantes,  quis  esset,  obruerunt  telis — The  consul,  not  per¬ 
ceiving  who  he  was,  they  overwhelmed -with  darts. 

Liv.  XXII.  49. 

Quereris  *  *  *  *  quod  *  *  *  non  mtttam  carmina — You  complain  that  I 
do  not  send  the  verses. 

Hor.  Epp.  II.  ii.  25. 


28.  Ipse,  in  connexion  with  a  personal  or  demonstrative 
pronoun ,  (and  occasionally  with  other  words,)  though 
not  agreeing  with  it,  gives  it  emphasis ,  but  need  not  be 
translated  separately :  e.  g., 

Se  ij>sos  omnes  natura  diligunt — All  men  naturally  love  themselves. 

Me  ipse  consolor — I  console  myself. 

Ipsi  se  curare  non  possunt — They  are  not  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Circumvectus  ipse  oculis  perlustravit — Having  ridden  around,  he  ascer* 
tained  with  his  own  eyes . 

Liv.  XXI.  54. 


29.  Qui,  after  idem  and  often  after  is,=“  as:v  e.  g., 

Idem  es,  qui  semper  fuisti — You  are  the  same,  as  you  have  always  been. 
Idem  est,  quern  semper  eum  putavi — He  is  the  same  as  I  have  always 
thought  him. 


30.  The  Infinitive  may  sometimes  be  translated  by  the 
participial  substantive,  governed  by  the  prepositions 
“  atfi  “  inf  “  off  or  “  with  e.  g., 

Callidura  quidquid  placuit  condere— Cunning  at  hiding  whatever,  &c. 
Insimulatus  est  Socrates  leges  violasse— Socrates  was  falsely  accused  of 
having  broken  the  laws. 

Coutentus  adjuvasse — Content  with  having  aided. 


ADDITIONAL  EXAMPLES, 
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1.  Videamus,  nter  plus  scribere  possit — Let  us  see,  which  of  the  two  can  write 

the  more.  Hor.  Satt.  I.  iv.  16. 

2.  Quum  is,  qui  audire  vellet,  dixisset,  quid  sibi  videretur— When  he,  who  wanted 

to  hear,  had  said  what  was  his  opinion.  Cic.  Tusc.  I.  4,  S. 

3.  Britanniam  qui  mortales  initio  coluerint  *  *  *  parum  compertum — What 

mortals  first  inhabited  Britain,  is  not  sufficiently  ascertained.  Tac.  Agr.  11. 

4.  Velim  scire,  ecquid  de  te  recordere — I  should  like  to  know,  what  one  thing  you 

remember  about  yourself.  Cic.  Tusc  I.  6,  13. 

5.  Nescis,  quo  valeat  nummus,  quem  praebeat  usum,  panis  ematur.  Bo  you 

not  know  to  what  end  a  nummus  is  available;  what  use  it  is  of,  that  bread  is 
bought  ?  Hor.  Satt.  I.  1,  73. 


1.  At  mihi  plaudo  ipse  domi — But  I  applaud  myself  at  home.  Hor.  Satt.  I.  1,  66. 

2.  Itaque  suos  libros  ipsi  legunt  cum  suis — Therefore  they  read  their  own  books 

to  their  friends.  Cic.  Tusc.  I.  3,  6. 

3.  Quum,  super  cetera,  trepidatione  ipsi  sua  *  *  *  turbarentur — Since,  besides 
other  things,  they  were  thrown  into  confusion  by  their  own  anxiety,  &c. 

Liv.  XXI.  32. 

4.  Nec  non  verniliter  ipsis  fungitur  officiis — Moreover  he  fulfils  the  very  duties 

of  a  slave,  Hor.  Satt.  II.  vi.  109. 

O 


1.  Yellem  equidem  idem  posse  gloriari,  quod  Cyrus— I  could  wish,  for  my  part,  that 

I  were  able  to  make  the  same  boast  as  Cyrus.  Cic.  Cat.  Maj.  X.  32. 

2.  Iisdem  rebus,  quibus  me  ipsura,  interdum  gravius  commoveri — That  you  are 
sometimes  grievously  moved  by  the  same  circumstances,  as  I  am  myself. 

Cic.  Cat.  Maj.  I.  1. 

3.  Nec  promissa,  igitur,  servanda  sunt  ea ,  quae  sint  iis  quibus  promiseris  inutilia 

— You  should  not  keep£i«c/i  promises,  then,  as  are  disadvantageous  to  those,  to  whom 
you  have  made  the  promises.  Cic.  Off.  I.  10,  32. 


1.  Burus  componere  versus — Harsh  in  composing  verses.  Hor.  Satt.  I.  iv.  8. 

2.  Eruditus  utilia  honestis  miscere — Skilled  in  mingling  the  expedient  with  the 

honourable.  Tac.  Agr.  8. 

3.  Quae  adiri  posse  Poenus  desperet?  Which  the  Carthaginian  despairs  of  being 

able  to  approach.  Liv.  XXI.  3 
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EXILES  FOE  TEANSLATING. 


A  participial  phrase  may  often  be  translated - 

81.  By  a  relative  clause :  e.  g., 

Brachium  fractum — The  arm  which  has  been  broken.  Or,  briefly,  (by  the 
adj.) — The  broken  arm. 

Caius,  eo  tempore  exercitum  ducens,  Gallos  fugavit — Caius,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  army  at  the  time,  put  the  Gauls  to  flight. 

Homo  foedus  rupturus — A  man  who  intends  to  break  the  treaty 
Semina  spargenda — Seeds  which  must  be  sown . 


82.  Or  by  a  clause  of  time ;  introduced  by  the  conjunctions 
“  when ”,  “  while ”,  “  after ”,  &c. :  e.  g., 

(Ct.)  Caesar,  in  Galliam  proficisce.ns,  &c. —  When  he  was  setting  out,  &c. 

Caius,  civitate  expulsus ,  multos  anuos  Tarenti  vixit — After  he  was 
banished. 

Oppidum  biennium  obsessum  cepit — He  took  the  town,  after  it  had  been 
besieged  two  years. 

In  rnuro  circurneunti  vigilias — As  he  was  going  his  rounds  on  the  wall. 

Liv.  XXII.  1. 


(6.)  So  also  the  Abl.  absolute  :  e.  g., 

Incorrupto  judicio — When  the  judgment  is  unimpaired. 

Liv.  IV.  6. 

Crescente  in  dies  fama  belli — While  the  rumour  of  war  was  every  day 
increasing. 

Liv.  IV.  6. 

Multis  hominibus  jumentisque  foede  arnissis ,  quum  tandem,  &c.  —  When  at 
length,  after  many  men  and  beasts  of  burden  had  been  miserably  lost,  he 
made  his  way  out  of  the  marshes,  &c. 


Liv.  XXII.  3. 


ADDITIONAL  EXAMPLES. 
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1.  Et  hand  ignotas  belli  artes  inter  sese,  sed  expertas,  Ac. — Arts  of  war  by  no  means 
unknown  to  each  other,  but  such  as  they  had  made  trial  of,  in  the  first  Punic  war. 

Liv.  XXI.  1. 

2.  Tantum,  quod  exstaret  aqua,  quaerentibus,  &c. — To  those,  who  sought  only, 

what  should  stand  above  the  water.  Liv.  XXII.  2. 

3.  Quod  orta  ex  lacu  nebula  campo  quara  montibus  densior  sederat — Because 

the  mist,  which  had  risen  from  the  lake,  had  settled  more  heavily  upon  the  plain 
than  upon  the  mountains.  Liv  XXII.  4. 

4.  Tandem  Romani  . impulere  hostium  cuneum,  nimis  tenuem  eoque 

parum  validura,  a  cetera  prominentem  acie — Drove  in  the  wedge  of  the  enemy,  yjhich 
too  thin  and,  therefore,  of  too  little  strength,  projected  from  the  rest  of  the  line. 

Liv.  XXII.  47. 

5.  Mea  scripta,  vulgo  recitare  timentis— My  writings,  who  fear  to  recite  in  public. 

Hor.  Satt.  I.  iv.  22. 

6.  Ill©  tegat  commissa — Let  it  conceal  what  is  entrusted  to  it. 

Hor.  Ars.  Poet.  200. 


1.  Inde  varios  vultus  digredientium  ab  nuntiis  cerneres — Then  you  could  distin¬ 
guish  their  varied  countenances,  as  they  departed  from  the  messengers. 

Liv.  XXII.  7. 


2.  Ne  se  quoque  cunctantem ,  aliquis,  &c. — Lest,  while  he  delayed,  some  chance 
should  destroy  him  also. 


Liv.  XXI.  o. 


1.  Jamque,  omnibus  satis  comparatis  ad  trajiciendum,  Ac. — And  now,  when  all 

things  were  sufficiently  prepared  for  crossing,  &c.  Liv.  XXI.  27. 

2.  Et  simul  lassitudine,  et,  procedente  jam  die,  fame  etiam  deficere — And  at  the  same 

time,  through  weariness  and,  as  the  day  advanced ,  through  hunger  also,  their 
strength  was  failing.  Liv.  XXI.  54. 

3.  Atque,  etiam  hostibus  fusis,  spes  omnis  est  in  te— And  even  now  that  the  enemy 

is  put  to  flight,  all  our  hope  is  in  thee.  Cic.  Fam.  X.  14. 
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RULES  EOR  TRANSLATING. 


33.  Or  by  a  concessive  clause;  introduced  by  “  although” : 

e-  g; 

(#.)  Caius,  inauditus  et  dbsens ,  capitis  damnatus  est — Caius,  though  absent 
and  unheard,  was  condemned  to  death. 

His  viris  parcendum  est,  etiam  resistentibus — We  should  spare  these  men, 
even  though  they  resist  us. 

Oculus,  se  non  xidens ,  alia  videt — The  eye,  though  it  sees  not  itself,  sees 
other  things. 


(6.)  So  also  the  Abl.  absolute  :  e.  g., 

Caius,  patre  suo  absente,  damnatus  est  capitis — Caius,  though  his  father 
was  absent,  was  condemned  to  death. 

Nummis  salvis,  infamiam,  tamen,  nonne  timebis?  —  Though  your  nummi 
are  safe,  will  you  not,  however,  fear  the  infamy  ? 


34.  Or  by  a  causal  or  conditional  clause ;  introduced  by 
“ because ”,  “ since ”,  “  if”:  e.  g., 

((1.)  Pater,  filio  metuens,  revertit — The  father  returned,  because  he  feared  for 
his  son. 

Onerati  magis  his  quam  tecti— For  they  were  burdened  by  these  rather 
than  protected. 

Liv.  XXII.  4. 

Habens  aliquid,  dabit — 1/ he  has  anything,  lie  will  give  it. 

Necubi  consistere  coactis ,  necessaria  ad  usus  deessent — Lest,  if  compelled 
to  halt  anywhere,  what  was  needful  for  use  should  be  wanting  to  them. 

Liv.  XXII.  2. 

( b .)  So  also  the  Abl.  absolute  :  e.  g., 

Nequidquam,  detecta  fraude,  in  castra  rediit — He  returned  to  camp,  with¬ 
out  having  accomplished  his  purpose,  as  his  stratagem  had  been  found  out. 

Liv.  XXII.  43. 

Natura  repugnante ,  frustra  eniteris— ^  nature  opjjose*,  you  will  strive  in 


vaiu. 


ADDITIONAL  EXAMPLES. 
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1.  Fugaque  et  pavor  Numidarura  Romanis,  jam  admodum  fessis ,  victoriam  dedit — 

And  it  was  the  flight  and  panic  of  the  Numidians,  that  gave  to  the  Romans,  though 
very  much  wearied,  a  victory.  Liv.  XXI.  29. 

2.  Nocturno  itinere  atque  operis  labore  fessusy  quiete  unius  diei  reficitur,  intento 

duce,  &c. — The  soldiers,  though  wearied  by  the  night  march  and  the  laboriousness  of 
the  work,  were  recruited  by  the  rest  of  a  single  day,  for  (vid.  Rule  34)  their  leader 
was  intent,  &c.  Liv.  XXI.  37. 

(Or  perhaps — Because  (Rule  34)  they  were  wearied  ....  they  were 
refreshed  by  a  day’s  rest,  although  (Rule  33)  their  leader,  &c.) 

3.  Qui  macro  pauper  agello,  noluit  in  Flavi  ludum  me  mittere — Who,  though  a  poor 
man ,  of  a  lean  farm,  was  unwilling  to  send  me  to  the  school  of  Flavius. 

Hor.  Satt.  I.  vi.  71. 

1.  Vix  accipientibus  quibusdam  locis ,  vineae,  &c. — And  the  vineae  began  to  be 
driven  against  several  parts,  although  the  nature  of  the  ground  in  some  places  scarcely 
permitted  it.  (Lity.,  although  some  grounds  scarcely  received  them.)  Liv.  XXL  8. 

2.  Omni  vi  moliente  signifero ,  &c. — That  the  standard  could  not  be  pulled  up, 

though  the  standard  bearer  struggled  with  all  his  might.  Liv.  XXII.  3. 

3.  Et  Sardiniam,  inter  motum  Africae  fraude  Romanorum,  stipendio  etiam  insuper 

impositOj  interceptam — And  that  Sardinia,  during  the  insurrection  in  Africa,  had  been 
seized  by  a  fraudulent  act  of  the  Romans,  although  a  war-tribute,  also,  had  been  im¬ 
posed  besides.  Liv.  XXI.  1. 


1.  Apparebat,  non  admissos ,  protinus  Carthaginem  ituros — It  was  apparent,  that, 

if  not  admitted ,  they  would  immediately  go  to  Carthage.  Liv.  XXI.  9. 

2.  Ne  in  conspectos  procul  immitteretur  eques — Lest,  if  seen  at  a  distance,  the 

cavalry  should  be  sent  against  them.  Liv.  XXII.  6. 


1.  Nullo  inter  arma  corporaque  vano  intercidente  telo — As  no  dart  fell  useless  be¬ 
tween  their  armour  and  their  bodies.  Liv.  XXI.  8. 

2.  Nota  atque  instituta  ratione,  *  *  *  *  paucisdiebus  opus  efficitur— As  the  plan 

was  known  and  fully  determined  upon,  the  work  was  accomplished  in  but  a  few 
d ays*  Caes.  B.  G.  VI.  9. 

3.  Flaminius,  qui  nec,  quieto  quidem  hoste ,  ipse  quieturus  erat,  &c.—  Flaminius, 

who  not  even,  if  the  enemy  were  quiet ,  &c.  Liv.  XXII.  3. 


RULES  FOR  TRANSLATING. 
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Or  by  a  separate  clause ,  joined  to  the  principal  one  by 
the  conjunction  uancZ”,  or  “but”:  e  g., 

(d.  )  Emissus  e  manibus,  Hannibal  perpopuletur  Italiam — Let  Hannibal  escape 
out  of  our  bands  and  devastate  Italy. 

Liv.  XXII.  3. 

Flaniinii  quoque  corpus,  magna  cum  cura  inquisitum ,  non  invenit — He 
sought  the  body  of  Flaminius  also,  with  great  care,  hut  did  not  find  it. 


(b.)  So  also  the  Abl.  Absolute  .  e.  g., 

Jubet,  qnam  occultissime  trajecto  amni,  circumducere  agmen— He  com¬ 
manded  him,  to  cross  the  river  as  secretly  as  possible  and  lead  his  column 
around. 

Liv.  XXI.  27. 

36.  Or,  if  negative ,  by  the  preposition  “  without  ”,  governing 
the  participial  substantive  :  e.  g., 

(®.)  Alios  adjuvat  non  se  ipsum  spolians — He  assists  others  without  robbing 
himself. 

Nec  deos  nee  homines  consulentem — Without  consulting  either  gods  or 
men. 

Liv.  XXII.  3. 

(b.)  So  also  the  Abl.  Absolute  :  e.  g., 

Abiit,  te  non  sentiente — He  went  away  without  your  perceiving  it. 

Abiit,  nemine  salutato — He  went  away  without  saluting  anybody. 


31.  The  Future  active  participle  may  often  be  translated 
by  a  clause  denoting  purpose  or  intention :  e.  g., 

Ad  urbem  profectus  est,  filium  liberatin' us— He  set  out  for  the  city,  to  free 
his  son. 

Qnum,  exercitum  eo  trajecturus ,  sacrificaret — When  he  was  offering  sacri¬ 
fices,  with  the  intention  of  leading  over,  &c. 

Liv.  XXI.  1. 

Neino  est  nomen  daturus—'No  one  is  going  to  give  his  name. 

Liv.  IV.  5. 

S3.  A  Passive  participle ,  in  agreement  with  a  noun,  may 
often  be  translated  by  a  participial  substantive ,  govern¬ 
ing  the  noun  in  the  genitive:  e.  g., 


Urbs  condita—^he  founding  of  the  city. 


Exercitus  ducendus — The  command  o/the  army. 


Virtus  culta  | 
Virtus  colenda  J 


— The  practice  of  virtue 


/  As  a  fact. 

(  As  an  intention  or  duty. 


Regibus  exactis - At  ) 

Post  reges  exactos — After/ 


the  expulsion  of  the  kings. 


Liv.  IV.  3. 


Sicilia  Sardiniaque  amissae— The  loss  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia. 

Liv.  XXI.  1. 

Si  connubiis  redditis — If  by  the  restoration  of  the  right  of  intermarriage. 

Liv.  IV.  5. 


ADDITIONAL  EXAMPLES. 
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1.  Cumulatis  in  aquas  sarcinis,  insuper  incumbebant — They  threw  their  baggage 

in  heaps  into  the  water  and  lay  down  upon  it.  Liv.  XXII.  2. 

2.  Consul,  perculsis  omnibus,  ipse  satis,  ut  in  re  trepida,  impavidus ,  turbatos 

ordines  (vertente  se  quoque  ad  dissonos  clamores)  instruit,  ut  tempus  locusque 
patitur— The  Consul,  while  (R.  32  or  33)  all  were  struck  with  consternation,  was  him¬ 
self  (considering  the  troubled  state  of  affairs)  sufficiently  free  from  panic  and  drew 
up,  as  time  and  place  permitted,  his  ranks,  which  (R.  31)  had  been  thrown  into  con¬ 
fusion  by  (R.  34)  each  one’s  turning  himself,  &c.  Liv.  XXII.  5. 

1.  Sex  milia  ferme  primi  agminis,  per  adversos  hostes  eruptione  impigre  facta 
.  .  .  ex  saltu  evasere— Almost  six  thousand  of  the  advance  column  made  a  vigorous 
charge  through  the  enemy  in  front  and  .  .  ,  made  their  way  out  of  the  defile. 

Liv.  XXII.  6. 


1.  Ne  appellato  quidem  eo— Without  even  addressing  him.  Tac.  Agr.  40. 

2.  Non  capto  ante  cibo,  non  ope  ulla  ad  arcendum  frigus  adhibila — Withoid  taking 
food  beforehand,  without  employing  any  means  for  keeping  off  the  cold. 

Liv.  XXI.  54. 

3.  Nunquam  eos,  se  invito ,  dilectum  habituros— That,  without  his  cousent,  they 

should  never  hold  a  levy.  Liv.  IV.  1. 


1.  Et.  Proconsul  .  .  quantalibet  facilitate  redempturus  esset  mutuam  dissimu- 

lationem  mali — And  the  Proconsul  was  ready  to  buy ,  with  any  degree  of  facility,  a 
mutual  concealment  of  crime.  Tac.  Agr.  VI. 

2.  Earn  quoque  gentem,  sicut  Gallos  Liguresque,  aut  vi  aut  voluntate  adjunclurus 

— Intending  to  join  that  nation  also  to  himself,  just  as  he  had  the  Gauls  and  Ligu¬ 
rians,  either  by  force  or  good  will.  Liv.  XXI.  58. 


1.  Aeque  neglectum  pueris  senibusque  nocebit — The  neglect  of  which  will  be 

equally  injurious  to  boys  and  old  men.  Her.  Ep.  I.  i.  26. 

2.  Ob  nommunitam  Verruginem  fremere — Were  murmuring  on  account  of  the  forti¬ 
fying  of  Verrugo.  Liv.  IV.  i. 

3.  Conciliandis  novis  gentibus — In  the  winning  over  of  new  tribes.  Liv.  XXI.  i. 

4.  Ante  conditam  condendamve  urbem — Before  the  founding  or  the  intention  of 

founding  the  city.  Liv.  Pref. 

5.  *  *  *  *  Quassataeque  multae  partes  eraut:  una  (Sc.  pars  quassata)  continentibus 

ruinis  nudav«u-at  urbem — The  shattering  of  one  part,  by  a  continuous  fall,  had  laid 
the  city  bare.  Liv.  XXI.  S. 

6.  Jam  am  bo  consules  (Sc.  oppositi ,)  et  quidquid  Romanarum  virium  erat,  Han- 
nibali  oppositum  *  *  *  satis  declarabat — Now  the  placing -against  Hannibal  of  the 
two  consuls  and  of  all  the  Roman  forces  there  were,  made  it  clear  enough,  &c. 

Liv.  XXI.  52. 
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3D.  An  ablative  absolute  may  often  be  translated  by  a  sub¬ 
stantive,  governed  by  the  j^rejjositions  “  after ”,  “  at". 
“  6y”,  “  in’\  “  under ”,  &c. :  e.  g., 

Paucis  minis  interjectis — After  the  interval  of  a  few  years. 

Cyro  mortuo — At  the  death  of  Cyrus. 

Patribus  auctoribus — By  the  authority  of  the  Fathers. 

Romulo  regnante — In  the  reign  of  Romulus. 

Hannibale  duce — Under  the  command  of  Hannibal. 

40.  An  ablative  absolute  may  often  be  translated  by  an 
active  participle  governing  the  norm  :  e.  g., 

Perfecto  Africo  bello — Having  brought  the  African  war  to  a  conclusion. 

Liv.  xxr.  i. 

Subditis  calcaribus  equo — Putting  spurs  to  his  horse. 

Liv.  XXII.  6. 

41.  The  form  of  a  sentence  majr  often  be  changed  from  the 
active  to  the  passive  voicer  or  vice  versa  :  especially  may 
this  be  desirable — 

(a.)  To  preserve  the  order  of  the  words  or  clauses :  e.  g., 

Huic  alae  equitum  missi,  ut  ante  dictum  est,  ab  ostio  Rhodani,  trecenti 
Romanorum  equites  occurrunt — This  troop  of  cavalry  was  met  by  the 
three  hundred  Roman  knights,  who  had  been  sent,  as  before  stated,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhone. 

Liv.  XXI.  29. 

Paulisper,  tamen,  affectos  animos  recrcavit  repentina  profectio  Ilanni- 
balis  in  Oretanos  Carpetanosque,  qui  duo  populi,  &c. — For  a  little  while, 
however,  their  depressed  spirits  were  revived,  by  the  sudden  departure 
of  Hannibal  against  the  Oretaui  aud  Carpetani,  which  two  people,  &c. 

Liv.  XXI.  11. 


(b.) 


To  preserve  the  force  of  an  imperfect  tense  :  e.  g., 

Jam  Saguntum  suinma  vi  oppugnabatur — Already  they  were  attach¬ 
ing  Saguntuin  with  the  utmost  violence. 


Liv.  XXI.  7. 


(c.)  To  conform  more  nearly  to  the  usages  of  English 
rhetoric  :  e.  g., 

Anna  o mitt l  cogebat  nudumque  militem  ad  insequentes  ictus  praebebat 
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1.  Et  laeva  relicto  hostt — And  leaving  the  enemy  to  the  left.  Liv.  XXII.  3. 

2.  Hannibal,  ceteris  metu  aut  pretio  pacatis,  jam  in  Volcarum  pervenerat  agrum, 

gentis  validae — Hannibal,  having  reduced  the  rest  by  fear  or  bribes,  was  now  come 
into,  &c.  Liv.  XXI.  26. 


1.  Nam  igitur  hunc,  num  Homerum,  num  Hesiodum,  num  Simonidem,  num 

Stesichorum,  num  quos  ante  dixi,  Isocratem,  Gorgiam,  num  philosophorum  principes, 
Pythagoram,  Democritum,  num  Platonem,  num  Xenocratem,  num  postea  Zenonem, 
Cleanthem,  aut  eum,  quern  vos  etiam  vidistis  Romae,  Diogenem  Stoicum,  coegit  iu 
suis  studiis  obmutescere  senectus — Was ,  then,  this  man,  was  Homer,  was  Simonides, 
was  Stesichorus,  were  those  whom  I  before  named,  Socrates,  Gorgias,  were  the  chiefs 
of  philosophers,  Pythagoras,  Democritus,  was  Plato,  was  Zenocrates,  were  iu  later 
times,  Zeno,  Cleanthes,  or  he,  whom  you  have  also  seen  at  Rome,  Diogenes  the  Stoic, 
compelled  by  old  age  to  become  silent,  in  the  studies  which  they  had  chosen  for 
themselves?  Cic.  Cat.  Maj.  VII.  23. 

2.  Et  Hannibalem,  incertum,  utrum  coeptum  in  Italiam  intenderet  iter,  an  cum  eo, 

qui  primus  se  obtulisset  Komanus  exercitus,  manus  consereret,  avertit  a  praesente 
certamine  Boiorum  legatorum  regulique  Magali  adventus,  qui  se  duces,  &c. — And 
Hannibal,  uncertain  whether  to  press  on  the  march,  which  he  had  begun  into  Italy, 
or  join  battle  with  the  first  Roman  army,  which  presented  itself,  was  turned  from 
the  present  contest  by  the  coming  *  *  *  who  declaring,  &c.  Liv.  XXI.  29. 

3.  Ut  quemque  timentem  altitudinem  destitueret  vadum  — As  each  one,  though  fear* 

ing  the  deep  water,  was  deserted  by  the  shoals.  Liv.  XXI.  28. 

1.  Tormentis  quoque  quum  laceraretur — Even  when  they  were  tearing  him  with 

torturing  instruments.  Liv.  XXI.  2. 

2.  Jamque  super  triginta  milia  armatorum  aspiciebantur — And  now  they  were 
looking  upon  more  than  thirty  thousand  armed  men. 

Or,  perhaps,  ‘  More  than  thirty  thouatnd  were  coming  into  sight.*  (Incept,  imperf.) 

Tac.  Agr.  29. 

1.  Igitur  primus  omnium  Romanorum  divus  Julius,  cum  exercitu  Britanniam  trans- 
gressus,  quanquam  *  *  *  litore  potitus  sit,  potest  videri  ostendisse  posteris  non  tra- 
didisse — We  can  see ,  then,  that  the  deified  Julius,  the  first  of  all  Romans  to  cross  over 
to  Britain  with  an  army,  although  he  possessed  himself  of  the  coast,  pointed  it  out, 
did  not  give  it  over  to  posterity. 

Tac.  Agr.  13. 

2.  Ibi  large  partiendo  praedam,  stipendioque  praeterito  cum  fide  exsolvendo, 
cunctis  civium  socioruiuque  animis  in  se  firmatis,  vere  priino  in  Vaccaeos  promotum 
bellurn — There  having  strengthened  the  feelings  of  all  the  citizens  and  allies  towards 
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— Compelled  them  to  drop  their  shields,  and  exposed  the  unprotected 
soldiers  to  the  darts  which  followed. 


(d.)  For  brevity  :  e.  g., 


Ia  quibus  equi  virique  trajicerentur — la  which  to  carry  over  the  horses 
and  men. 


Liv.  XXI.  27. 

Delegato  triumviris  ministerio,  nt  moaumeata  clarissimorum  ingeni- 
orum  in  comitio  ac  foro  urerentur— The  duty  being  delegated  to  the 
triumvirs,  to  burn,  &e. 

Tao.  Agr.  2. 
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himself,  by  a  liberal  division  of  the  booty  and  a  faithful  discharge  of  the  arrears  of 
pay,  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring  he  carried  forward  the  war  into  the  territory,  &c. 

Liv.  XXI.  5. 


1.  Saguntum  ut  caperetur ,  quid,  &c. — To  take  Saguntum,  what,  &c. 

Liv.  XXI.  30. 

2.  Signo  dato  ut,  omnes  puberes  interficerentur — The  word  being  passel  along,  to 

kill  all  who  were  grown  up.  Liv.  XXI.  14. 

3.  Blandientem  patri  Hamilcari,  ut  duceretur  in  Hispaniam — Coaxing  his  father 

Hamilcar,  to  take  him  into  Spain.  Liv.  XXI.  1. 

4.  Paucis  admodum  castellis  in  ulteriora  promotis,  per  quae  fama  aucti  officii 

quaereretur — Having  advanced  only  a  very  few  strongholds  to  the  more  distant 
regions,  by  which  to  gain  the  reputation,  &c.  Tac.  Agr.  14. 
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RULES  OE  SYNTAX. 


OS'*  The  numbers  in  the  outer  margin  (“Syn.  1,  2,  3,”  &c.)  are  for  convenience 
of  reference  only  The  classification  of  the  rules  is  indicated  by  the 
figures  and  letters  standing  with  the  rule,  by  the  differences  of  type ,  and 
by  the  different  indentions. 

§  1.  A  Proposition  is  a  combination  of  words,  by  wh.  one  thing  (the 
predicate)  is  asserted  of  another  thing  (the  subject:)  The  connecting  link 
between  the  two,  by  means  of  wh.  the  assertion  is  made,  is  called  the 
copula :  e.  g., 

Man  is  an  animal.  .Here  man  is  the  subj.,  an  animal  is  th epred., 
and  is  is  the  copula. 


§  2.  The  copula  is  some  form  of  the  substantive  verb  to  be  :  But  the 
copula  may  be  absorbed  in  the  pred.  ;  e.  g., 

The  man  lives.  Here  lives=is  living. 


And,  in  Latin,  both  subj.  and  copula  may  be  absorbed  in  the  pred.  : 
e-  g-, 

Currit,  He  is  running. 

Curritur — There  is  running  ( by  him ,  by  us,  by  you,  &c.) 

|  3.  The  parts  of  a  prop,  are  the  same,  whether  it  be  affirmative,  nega¬ 
tive,  or  interrogative  ;  an  additional  word  or  a  simple  change  in  the  order 
of  the  words  being  all  that  is  needed  to  indicate  the  distinction  .  e.  g., 

Man  is  an  animal. 

Man  is  not  a  beast. 

Is  man  an  animal? 

Brutus  est  consul. 

Brutus  non  est  consul. 

Est7ie  Brutus  consul  ? 


§  4.  The  Subject  of  a  prop,  must  be  a  noun  or  substitute  fora  noun  (a pronoun,  an  adj.t 
an  injin.  mood  or  other  phrase,  a  clause ,  &c.)  :  e.  g.9 

The  horse  runs. 

He  is  a  bad  man. 

The  good  are  happy. 

To  err  is  human. 

That  he  should  have  done  this  pains  me. 
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[The  subject  noun  may  he  qualified  in  various  ways:  Thus  1  the  horse ’  may  he  *  the  blank 
horse,’  or  ‘the  horse  of  Arabian  blood ,’  or  ‘the  horse  Bucephalus or  ‘the  horse  with  the 
long  tail,'  or  4  the  horse  that  you  see  yonder Ac.] 

§  5.  The  predicate  may  he  expressed  in  many  ways,  only  a  few  of  wh.  need  here  he 
referred  to — 

1.  By  a  noun  or  substitute  for  a  noun,  (with  or  without  various  modifying 

words,)  joined  to  the  subject  by  the  copula. 

2.  By  a  neuter  or  passive  verb ,  wh.  adsorbs  the  copula  (i.  e.,  expresses  the  copula 
and  something  more,  viz.  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  predicate,)  and  wh.  may  or 
may  not  have  a  noun ,  or  other  qualifying  words,  with  it. 

3.  By  a  transitive  verb ,  with  an  accusative  case  and  other  qualifying  words. 

[A  prop,  may  be  compared  to  an  algebraic  equation,  (a=b,  a+x+2  m=b— 3c-f-d2),  the  subj. 
and  pred.  corresponding  to  the  two  members,  and  the  copula  to  the  sign  of  equality.] 

§  G.  The  meaning  of  a  phrase,  of  a  prop.,  or  of  a  series  of  propp.,  de¬ 
pends  not  only  upon  the  words  employed  but  upon  the  manner  in  wh. 
they  are  combined  together.  Syntax  is  that  part  of  Grammar  wh.  treats 
of  the  combining  together  or  marshaling  of  words,  so  as  to  form  connected 
discourse.  It  may  be  studied  with  a  view  to  determining — either  1st. 
‘  How  words  shd.  be  combined  together,  so  as  to  express  certain  ideas' ;  or 
2ndly.  ‘  What  ideas  are  expressed  by  certain  combinations  of  words.'  The 
latter  of  these  is  our  chief  aim  here,  the  former  will  be  treated  only 
incidentally. 

§  7.  Syntax  may  he  divided  into  four  parts.  I.  The  Syntax  of  Words, 
wh.  treats  of  the  combining  of  words  to  form  the  proposition,  and  wh. 
consists  chiefly  of  the  Syntax  of  the  Noun.  II.  The  Syntax  of  Proposi¬ 
tions,  wh.  treats  of  the  combining  of  propp.  into  continued  discourse. 
III.  TnE  Syntax  of  Arrangement,  wh.  treats  of  the  order  of  words  in 
the  prop.,  and  of  propp.  in  the  sentence.  IV.  Irregular  and  Imagina¬ 
tive  Syntax. 


PART  I.  SYNTAX  OF  WORDS. 

§  8.  The  diff.  relations,  wh.  words  bear  to  one  another  in  their  various 
combinations,  are  indicated  (in  Lat. )  mainly  by  changes  in  their  termina¬ 
tions:  these  changes  in  termination  (called  Inflections)  are  of  three 
kinds— by  Declension,  in  nouns  and  adjj.;  by  Comparison,  in  adjj.  and 
advv.;  and  by  Conjugation,  in  verbs. 

§9.  The  several  forms  of  the  noun  (and  adj.),  arising  from  its  inflec¬ 
tions,  are  its  cases  :  these  have  each  a  primary  or  fundamental  signf.  and 
numerous  modified  signff.,  and  thus — by  means  of  the  case-endings — very 
many  relations  may  be  denoted,  of  one  noun  to  another,  or  of  a  noun  to 
an  adj.,  adv.,  or  verb. 
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Tlie  Latin,  also,  with  two  of  the  cases,  uses  prepositions  (or  words 
placed  before  the  noun) ,  to  aid  in  expressing  the  relations  denoted  by  the 
case  itself :  differing  fr.  the  Engl,  in  this,  that  the  latter  depends  entirely 
upon  the  prep.,  having  almost  abandoned  the  use  of  inflections  ;  while  the 
Lat.  only  uses  the  prep,  to  give  greater  exactness  to  what  the  case-termi¬ 
nation  already  indicates  in  a  general  way. 

§  10.  Before  treating  of  the  cases  separately,  the  follg.  general  principle 
shd.  be  stated,  wh.,  with  the  special  rules  included  under  it,  applies  to  all 
of  them  alike. 

A  noun  (including  the  pronoun  and  adj.  used  substantively)  or  an  ad¬ 
jective  ( adjective-pron .  and  participle )  may  be  joined  to  another  noun 
(also  to  a  word  or  phrase  used  substantively,)  with  wh.  it  agrees  in  case — 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  in  gend.  and  numb. — in  order  to  define  or  describe 
the  person  or  thing  denoted  by  the  leading  noun.  This  principle  includes 
1st.  Attributive  adjectives,  2d.  Words  in  apposition,  3rd.  Predicative  words  ; 
according  to  the  following  rules — 

I.  An  adjective  ( adjective-pronoun  or  participle),  joined  syn. 
immediately  to  a  substantive  and  in  the  same  gender ,  number , 
and  case,  is  used  to  define ,  qualify,  or  describe  it.  (Adjec- 
tivum  Attributum,  ‘  Attributive  adjective ’):  e.  g., 

Vir  bonus — A  good  man. 

Fortis  equus — A  spirited  horse. 

Hoc  tempore  potius  quam  illo—A.t  this  time  rather  than  that . 

Clarissimi  hujus  imperii — Of  this  most  illustrious  empire. 

Condemnati  Fabricii — The  condemned  Fabricii. 

Observe  1.  That  the  adj.  may  belong  to  several  nouns  :  Its  gend. 

and  number  will  then  follow  the  rules  to  be  stated  hereafter. 

(Vid.  II.  2.  Obs.  5.  p.  8.) 

Obs.  2.  That  the  adj.  may  be  used  without  any  subst.  expressed. 

This  may  occur — 

( a )  When  it  may  readily  be  supplied  from  the  context. 

(fi)  Especially  in  the  plur.,  when  the  masc.,  or  fern. 

form  clearly  indicates  that  it  denotes  persons  not  things  : 

e-  S; 

Boni — Good  men . 

Fortes — The  brave. 

Mos  a  posterioribus  non  est  retentns— The  custom  was 

not  retained  by  those  who  came  after  him. 
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(c)  When,  in  the  neuter ,  it  is  used  of  objects  conceived 
of  as  indefinite ;  and  is  often  nearly  equivalent  to  an 
abstract  noun  :  e.  g., 

Omnia— All  things. 

Summum  bonum — The  highest  good. 

Omnia  mea — All  my  property  or  my  all. 

Bona — Goods. 

Isto  bono  utare — Enjoy  that  good  thing. 

Obs.  3.  That  the  adj.',  though  agreeing  with  the  subject,  is 
often  not  merely  an  attribute,  but  is  a  weak  predicate  or  con¬ 
tains  an  implied  predication :  e.  g., 

Invitus  peccat — He  sins  unwillingly . 

Yenio  in  senatum  frequent. — I  often  come  into  the  Senate. 

Vespertinus  pete  tectum — At  evening  seek  your  home. 

Domesticus  otior — I  take  my  ease  at  home. 

Roma  patrem  patriae  Ciceronem  libera  dixit — Rome,  when  free,  called 
Cicero  the  father  of  his  country. 

Refrigeratio  aestate  et  vicissim  aut  sol  aut  ignis  hibernus—  Coolness 
in  the  summer  and,  in  turn,  either  the  sun  or  the  fire  in  winter-time . 

Obs.  4.  That  the  adj.  may  be  so  closely  connected  with  the  noun,  as  to  form 
with  it  one  complex  idea ,  as  in  ‘  Summus  mons ’ — The  top  of  the  mountain — 
(Yid.  II.  2.  Obs.  6.  p.  8.) 


syn.  2.  XI.  l.  a  noun  or  adjective,  in  the  same  case  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  noun — and,  as  far  as  possible ,  in  the  same  gender  and 
number — ,  is  often  joined  to  it  immediately  (being  in  the 
same  member  of  the  proposition),  in  order,  by  an  additional 
designation,  to  define  or  describe  the  person  or  thing  more 
exactly.  (Substantivuni  aut  adjectivum  Appositum, 
‘ Substantive  or  adj.  in  opposition) :  e.  g., 

Cicero  orator—  Cicero  the  orator. 

Nos  augur es — We  the  augurs. 

C.  Sulpiciura,  praetorem,  misi — I  sent  Caius  Sulpicius,  the  preetor. 
Mihi,  consuli  designator  insidiatus  es — Against  me,  the  consul  elect , 
you  plotted. 

Tarquinius  Superbus — Tarquin  the  Proud. 

Hunc  ego  horainem,  tam  acrem ,  tam  audacem ,  tam  paratum ,  tam 
callidum ,  tam  in  scelere  vigilantem,  tam  in  perditis  rebus  diligentemt 

nisi  *  *  *  *  compulissem - If  I  had  not  forced  this  man,  so 

eager,  so  audacious ,  so  ready ,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Caesar,  oblitus  nominis  atque  honoruin  suorum — Caesar,  forgeU 
ful  of  his  name  and  honours. 
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Obs.  1.  The  follg.  are  the  necessary  exceptions  to  the  agreement  of  the 
appositive  with  the  principal  noun  in  gend.  and  numb.  - 

(a)  One  of  the  words  may  be  a  collective  or  a  lplurale  tantum * :  e.  g.f 

Pars  magna  *  *  *  in  aqnam  progressi — A  great  part  advancing 
to  the  water. 

Athenae ,  urbs  celeberrima — Athens,  a  most  renowned  city. 

(i b )  The  appositive  may  have  no  form  of  the  same  gend.  as  the  principal  noun: 
©•  g-» 

Hie  Veiorum  occasus  fait,  urbis  opulentissimae  Etrusci  nominis — 
This  was  the  fall  of  Veii,  the  wealthiest  city  of  the  Etruscan  name. 
Alexin ,  delicias  domini — Alexis,  the  delight  of  his  master. 

Corinthum ,  totius  Graeciae  lumen — Corinth,  the  light  of  all  Greece. 

(5')  But  the  appos.  may  have  two  forms,  or  the  gend.  may  be  indicated  by  its 
adj.:  e.  g., 

Philosophia,  inventrix  (not  inventor)  legum — Philosophy,  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  laws. 

Naturam,  optimam  ducem — Nature,  the  best  guide. 

(c)  Such  apparent  exceptions  as  the  following,  wh.  need  no  expln. 

Quatuor  pueri,  unus  vernula,  tres  domini — Four  boys,  one  a  slave, 
three  masters. 

Cn.  et  P.  Scipiones — Cneius  Scipio  and  Publius  Scipio  ;  or  The 
Scipios,  Cneius  and  Publius. 


Obs.  2.  That,  like  the  attrib.  adj.,  the  noun  or  adj.  in  appos.  may  con¬ 
tain  an  implied  predication :  e.  g., 

Aedem  Salutis,  quam  consul  voverat,  dictator  dedicavit — The  temple 
of  Salus,  which  as  consul  he  had  vowed,  he  dedicated  when  dictator. 
Quum  ego,  quinque  et  sexaginta  annos  natus ,  legem  Voconiam 
suasissem — When  I,  five  and  sixty  years  of  age ,  advocated  the  lex 
Voconia. 

Socrates,  hominum  sapientissimus,  haec  dixit — Socrates,  who  was 
the  wisest  of  mankind,  said  this.  m 

Legati  ab  Clusinis  veniunt,  auxilium  adversus  Gallos  petentes — 
Ambassadors  from  the  Clusini  came,  to  ask  aid  against  the  Gauls. 

C.  Duillium  saepe  videbam  puer — I  often  used  to  see,  when  a  boy , 
Caius  Duillius. 

Quatuor  robustos  filios  *  *  *  Appius  regebat,  et  caecus  et  senex— 
Four  stout  sons  *  *  *  Appius  ruled,  when  blind  as  we ll  as  o  Id. 

Note  1. — That  sometimes  the  appositive  is  apparently  qualified  by  the 
adm.  ut,  tan quasi,  quasi,  (and,  for  practical  purposes,  it  may  so  be 
considered,)  but  it  is  probably  an  elliptical  exprsn.  :  e.  g., 

Quasi  enim  ipsos  induxi  loquentes—  I  have  introduced  the  (men) 
themselves  as  it  were ,  &c.  i.  e.  1  have  introduced  the  men,  in  what 
manner  (‘qua’)  [Ishd.  have  done]  i/(‘  si’)  [I  had  introduced] 
themselves. 
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[  Note  2. — That  an  apparent  except,  to  the  agreement,  in  case,  of  the  appos.  with  the  princ. 
noun  occurs,  when  the  two  words  require  a  diff.  constrn.  to  expr.  the  same  relation:  e.  g., 
‘ Antiocliiae,  celebri  quondam  urbe — At  Antioch,  a  once  renowned  city.’  But  the  appos.  is,  in 
such  cases,  generally  governed  by  a  prep,  :  e.  g.,  ‘Neapoli,  in  celeberrimo  oppido *  Domi 
suae,  miserrimis  in  locis .’  (Vid.  §  15.  Dative  I.  1.  and  I.  2.)  ] 

[  Note  3. — That  an  inf.  mood  or  a  clause ,  used  substantively,  may  be  the  appos.  to  a  noun  ; 
and  a  noun  may  be  the  appos.  to  an  iufin.  mood  or  a  cl.:  e.  g.,  ‘ Hoc  solatio  utor,  quod 
intelligunt  homines ,  Ac.— I  make  use  of  this  consolation ,  that  men  perceive ,  &c.’  Aliquid 
d?  sepultura  dicendum  existiino,  rem  non  dillicilem  —  Something,  I  think,  should  be  said 
about  burial,  a  thing  not  difficult.  J 

syn.  3  XI.  2.  Similarly,  a  Noun  or  Adjective,  in  the  same  case  as 
the  principal  noun — and,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  same 
gender  and  number — ,  is  used  to  define  or  describe  it,  being 
joined  to  it  mediately  (by  the  copula,  a  neuter  or  passive 
verb;)  the  principal  noun  being  in  the  subject  and  the  other 
word  in  the  predicate  of  the  proposition  ( Substantivum 
aut  adjectivum  Praedicativum,  ‘  Predicative  noun  or 
adj.j:  e.  g., 

Multae  sunt  stellae — Many  are  the  stars, 

Quam  multa  in  ista  defensione  falsa  sunt  —  How  many  things  in 
that  defence  of  yours  are  false. 

Caesar  creatus  est  consul — Caesar  was  appointed  consul. 

Qui  ipsorum  lingua  Celtae  appellantur — Who  in  their  own  tongue  are 
called  Celts. 

Quoniam  homo  nata  fuerat — Since  she  had  been  born  a  human  being. 
Nemo  nascitur  dives — No  one  is  born  rich. 

Omnia  fiuut  in  dies  mitiora — All  things  become  milder  from  day  to 
day. 

Stat  nive  candidum  Soracte — Soracte  stands  white  with  snow. 

Obs.  1.  That  a  neut.  adj.  in  the  pred.  may  refer  to  an  injin.  mood  or  a 
clause,  used  substantively,  in  the  subject  :  e.  g., 

Odiosum ,  fortasse,  et  molestum  est  carere — Hateful,  perhaps,  and 
burdensome  it  is  to  be  deprived  (of  them). 

Contendere  durum  est  cum  victore — It  is  hard  to  contend  with  a 
victor. 

Quod  autem  me  mones ,  valde  gratum  est  —That  you  give  me  this 
warning,  however,  is  exceedingly  grateful  to  me. 

Obs.  2.  That  exceptions  to  the  agreement  of  the  predicative  words,  with 
the  princ.  noun  in  gend.  and  numb,  occur  as  follows — 

(a)  The  same  necessary  exceptions  as  occur  in  appositives.  (Vid. 

II.  1.  Obs.  1.)  :  e.  g., 

Pars  perexigua  Romam  delati  sunt — A  very  small  part  were  borne 
to  Rome. 
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Senectus  est  ipsa  morbus— Old  age  is  itself  a  disease. 

Tu  carminis  esto  principium — Be  thou  the  beginning  ot  my  song. 
Malum  est  mors— Death  is  an  evil. 

But — 

Philosophia  est  magistra  (not  magister)  morum — Philosophy  is  the 
teacher  of  morals. 

(5)  Also — An  adj.  being  often  used  substantively  in  the  neuter, 
(Vid.  I.  Obs.  2.  e.,)  it  is  found  in  the  pred.,  referring  to  a  masc. 
or  fern,  noun  in  the  subj.  :  e.  g., 

Tnrpitudo  pejus  est  quam  dolor — Baseness  is  something  worse  than 
pain. 

Mors  omnium  rerum  extremum  est — Death  is  the  last  thing  of  all. 
Varium  et  mutdbile  semper  femina — A  thing  of  varied  hue  and  ever 
changeable  is  woman. 

Quod  ego  fui  ad  Trasimenum,  ad  Cannas,  id  tu  hodie — What  I  was 
at  the  Trasimenus,  at  Cannae,  that  art  thou  to-day. 

(c)  Also — The  pred.  adj.  may  agree  in  gend.  and  numb,  with 
a  word  in  appos.  with  the  princ.  noun,  rather  than  with  the  princ. 
noun  itself :  e.  g. , 

Volsinii,  oppidum  Tnscornm  opnlentissimum,  totam  conerematum 
est  fulmine — Volsinii,  a  most  wealthy  town  of  the  Etruscans,  was 
altogether  burnt  up  by  lightning. 


(d)  Also — When,  in  the  subj.,  persons  are  expressed  figuratively 
by  a  neut.  noun,  the  pred.  adj.  may  (by  a  ‘  constructio  ad 
sensum  ’)  be  masc.  or  fem.  :  e.  g., 

Capita  conjurationis  secnri  percussi  snnt — The  leaders  of  the  con- 
spiracy  were  beheaded. 

Obs.  3.  That,  when  the  subj.  is  an  adj.-pron.,  it  is  attracted  into  the  same 
gend.  and  numb,  as  the  pred.  noun  : 

Hae  sunt  exercitationes  ingenii,  haec  curricula  mentis — These  are 
the  exercises  of  the  mind,  this  the  curriculum  of  thought. 

Obs.  4.  That  the  appos.  or  attrib.  to  a  noun  in  the  pred.  often  contains 
a  further  predication,  e.  g., 

M.  vero  Cethegum  quanto  studio  exerceri  in  dicendo  videbamus, 
etiam  senem — How  zealously  we  used  to  see  Marcus  Cethegus  prac¬ 
ticing  himself  in  speaking,  even  when  an  old  man. 

Vespertinum  forum  pererro— I  wander  through  the  forum  at 
evening . 

Res  repetentes  legatos  nostros  haud  procul  abfuit  quin  violarent — 
To  our  ambassadors,  who  were  demanding  satisfaction ,  they  came 
very  near  doing  violence. 

Hunc  egregium  ducem  habemus— In  him  we  have  an  excellent 
leader. 
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Obs.  5.  That  the  adj.,  whether  attrib.,  appos.,  or  pred.,  may  belong  to 
several  nouns  :  It  will  then - 

(a)  Agree  in  gend.,  numb.,  and  case,  with  the  nearest :  e.  g., 

Omnesterrae  et  maria 

m  .  -  All  lands  and  seas. 

Terrae  et  maria  omnia  j 

M.  Tullius  S.  D.  Terentiae  suae  et  Tulliae  et  Ciceroni— Marcus 
Tullius  sends  greeting  to  his  Terentia  and  his  Tullia  and  Cicero. 
Acerbissimos  dolor es  miseriasque  percepit — Hath  felt  most  hitter 
pains  and  sorrows. 

Hon  modo  vita  sed  etiam  nomen  ejus  populo  ignotum  est — Not  only 
his  life  but  also  his  name  is  unknown  to  the  people. 

Mens  et  animus  et  consilium  et  sententia  civitatis  posita  est  in  legi- 
bus — The  mind  and  the  spirit  and  the  counsel  and  the  expressed 
opinion  of  the  state  is  founded  upon  the  laws. 

This  is  the  most  freqt.  usage  with  the  simple  attributive.  But 

( b )  Sometimes  a  plur.  adj.  is  used  with  several  sing,  nouns  and, 
if  one  or  more  of  them  denote  persons,  the  adj.  is  masc.  rather 
than  fern.,  fern,  rather  than  neuter  :  e.  g., 

M.  Tullius  S.  D.  Terentiae  et  Tulliolae  et  Ciceroni  suis— Marcus 
Tullius  sends  greeting  to  his  Terentia,  and  his  dear  Tullia,  and  his 
Cicero. 

Uxor  mea  et  filius  mortui  sunt — My  wife  and  son  are  dead. 

(c.)  Still  less  freqty.,  with  the  attrib.,  but  often  with  the  appos. 
and  pred.,  if  the  nouns  denote  things  inanimate,  the  adj.  is  plur. 
neut.:  e.  g., 

Labor,  voluptasque,  dissimillima  natura,  societate  quadam  inter  se 
naturali  sunt  juncta  —Labour  and  pleasure,  things  by  nature  very 
unlike,  are  united  in  a  certain  fellowship  with  one  another,  which 
is  natural. 

Urbs  et  templum  dicata  (sunt)— A  city  and  temple  were  dedicated . 

( d )  Or  the  adj.  may  agree  with  one  of  the  nouns,  which  is  re¬ 
garded  as  the  more  important,  or  as  inclusive  of  the  others  : 

e-  g-, 

Lempublicam,  Quirites,  vitamque  omnium  vestrum,  bona,  fortunas, 
conjuges  liber osque  vestros  *  *  *  vobis  conservatam  yidetis — 
The  Commonwealth,  Romans,  and  all  that  it  includes ,  you  see  pre¬ 
served  for  you. 

Syn.  4.  Obs.  6.  A  noun  or  adj.  (and  especially  the  passive  participle)  is  often 
found  so  closely  connected  with  another  noun,  as  to  express  with  it  one 
complex  notion.  This  phrase  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  noun ,  ad¬ 
mitting  of  all  the  constructions  wh.  belong  to  the  simple  substantive  : 
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Summus-mons — The  top  of  the  mountain. 

Medius-ager — The  middle  part  of  the  field. 

Anno  urbis-conditae — In  the  year  of  the  founding  of  the  city. 

Ante  urbem-conditam-condendamve — Before  the  founding  or  the  in - 
tention  of  founding  the  city. 

Post  reges-exactos — After  the  expulsion  of  the  kings. 
Romulo-regnante — In  the  reign  of  Romulus. 

Invidet  mihi  te-amicum— He  envies  me  your  friendship 
Dives  amico-Hercule — Rich  by  the  friendship  of  Hercules. 

Quo  numine-laeso. — Through  what  wounding  of  her  divinity. 


§  11.  From  the  above  statements  in  regard  to  the  uses  of  attributive, 
appositive,  and  predicative  words,  it  will  he  seen,  that  the  closeness  of 
connexion  between  two  nouns  or  between  a  noun  and  adjective,  in  the 
same  case,  may  be  of  very  different  degrees,  from  the  loosest  coupling, 
which  leaves  each  word  independent  of  the  other  in  meaning,  to  the 
closest  combination,  in  which  neither  will  admit  of  translation  by  itself. 
Beginning  with  the  lowest  grade  of  connexion  (the  ‘loosest  coupling,’) 
these  may  conveniently  be  classified,  as  follows — viz. : 

1st.  The  Predication  of  the  3rd  degree,  or  explicit  predi¬ 
cation  :  e.  g., 

Roma  caput  est  terrarum. 

Nemo  nascitur  dives. 

Stat  nive  candidum  Soracte. 

Somnium  verum  evadet— The  dream  will  turn-out  true. 

Qui peritissimus  habebatur — Who  was  thought  most  shilled. 

These  are  sometimes  called  ‘Primary  predicates.’ 

2nd.  The  predication  of  the  2nd  degree,  or  predication  im¬ 
plied  in  the  subject :  e.  g., 

Invitus  peccat— He  sins  ( and  he  does  it)  unwillingly. 

Primus  deos  esse  negavit — He  was  the  first  to  deny  that  there  are 

gods.  (He  denied  and  he  was  the  first  who  did  it.) 

Socrates,  hominum  sapientissimus,  haec  dixit — Socrates,  ( and  he 

was)  the  wisest  of  men,  said  this. 

These  are  called  ‘  Secondary  predicates' 

3rd.  The  Predication  of  the  1st  (or  lowest)  degree  ;  an  ad¬ 
ditional  predication  implied  in  the  predicate  :  e.  g., 

Vespertinum  forum  pererro.  I  wander  through  the  forum,  at  evening. 

C.  Duillium  senem  saepe  videbam  puer— I  often,  when  a  boy,  (pred. 
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of  2nd  deg.)  used  to  see  Caius  Duilliuc,  who  was  then  an  old  man , 
(pred.  of  1st  deg.) 

Te  solum  kabet — He  keeps  thee,  and  no  one  else. 

These  are  the  ‘  Tertiary  predicates' 

4th.  The  simple  Appositives  or  Attributives,  wh.  are  merely 
additional  designations ,  used  to  define  the  person  or  thing  :  e.  g., 

His  fruitur  bona  aetas — The  jolly  period  of  life  has  these  enjoy- 
ments. 

Plato  Atheniensis  sermoni  interfuit — Plato  the  Athenian  was  present 
at  the  conversation. 

Yos  etiam  vidistis  Diogenem  stoicum — Diogenes  the  Stoic  you  have 
even  seen. 

5th.  The  Compound  Noun  :  e.  g., 

Summus-mons — The  top  of  the  mountain. 

Urbs-condita — The  founding  of  the  city. 

Epistola-scribenda — The  business  (duty  or  intention)  of  writing  a 
letter. 

Te-amicum —  Thy  friendship . 


THE  NOUN. 

§  12.  The  Latin  Noun  has  six  cases,  of  which  the  nominative  is  the 
naming  case ;  the  vocative,  in  the  few  words  in  which  it  has  a  distinct 
form,  is  merely  a  shortened  form  of  the  nominative,  used  in  addressing 
any  one ;  while  the  other  four  have  each  a  fundamental  (probably  local) 
signification,  which  will  be  stated  when  we  come  to  treat  of  them  sever¬ 
ally.  From  these  primary  meanings,  other  secondary  ones  are  developed, 
according  to  natural  laws. 

The  following  rules  form  a  statement  of  the  most  important  of  these 
uses  of  each  case,  as  found  in  the  Latin  authors,  classified  (as  nearly 
as  may  be)  in  the  natural  order  of  their  development  from  the  funda¬ 
mental  signification. 


THE  NOMINATIVE  AND  VOCATIVE. 

§  13.  The  Nom.  case  is  simply  the  name  of  the  person  or  thing  and, 
therf.,  answers  the  question  who  or  what:  Hence — 

sya.  s.  I.  The  Nominative  is  used  to  express  the  subject  of  the 
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proposition,  the  verb  (or  copula)  of  which  agrees  with  it  in 
number  and  person  (ha  ominativus  Subjectivus,  ‘ Subject 
nominative  ’) :  e.  g., 

Deus  est — God  exists. 

Equus  currit — The  horse  runs. 

Nos  ambulaviraus — We  walked  about. 

Ego  reges  ejeci,  vos  tyrannos  introducitis—J  cast  out  kings,  you  are 
introducing  tyrants. 

Captivi  interfecti  sunt — The  captives  were  put  to  death. 

Observe  1.  That  under  the  general  rules  (§  10,  Syn.  2  &  3,  where  exx. 
are  given)  the  nominative  may  be  used  as  an  appos.  or  predic.  to  the 
subj.  nom.,  in  order  to  designate  or  describe  the  same  person  or  thing. 

Obs.  2.  That  some  apparent  exceptions  to  the  agreement  of  the  copula 
with  its  subj.  occur,  when  the  same  verb  answers  for  several  subjj.,  wh. 
may,  also,  be  of  diff.  persons.  In  this  case  the  verb — • 

( a )  May  agree  with  the  nearest  subj.  :  e.  g., 

Quod  natura  ipsa  et  quaedam  generosa  virtus  statim  respuit — Which 
nature  itself  and  a  certain  high-born  manliness  instantly  reject. 

His  levabat  omnem  vulnerum  metura  nobilitas  mortis  et  gloria — To 
these  men,  the  celebrity  of  the  death  and  glory  took  away  all  the  fear 
of  wounds. 

Si  quidem  Homerus  fuit  et  Hesiodus  ante  Romam  conditam — If  (as  ia 
well  known)  Homer  lived ,  and  Hesiod,  before  the  founding  of  Rome. 

[This  is  probably  the  most  common  constrn.  with  subjj.  denoting  things 
inanimate .] 

(5)  Or  it  may  be  plural,  and  slid,  then  b &  first  person  rather  than 
second,  second  person  rather  than  third  :  e.  g., 

Si  tu  et  Tullia  valetis,  ego  et  Cicero  valemus — If  you  and  Tullia  are 
well ,  Cicero  and  I  are  well. 

[This  is  the  most  freqnt.  usage,  when  the  subjj.  denote  persons.] 

(c)  Or  it  may  agree  with  the  most  important :  e.  g. , 

Quibus  ipse  meique  vescor — At  which  I  and  my  friends  feast. 


Obs.  3.  That  the  follg.  real  exceptions  to  the  agreement  of  the  copula 
with  the  subj.  occur — 

(a)  Sometimes,  when  the  subj.  is  a  collective  noun,  the  copula 
(^like  the  pred.  adj.)  is  plur.  *  e.  g., 


Ears  magna ,  in  aquam  progressi,  sese  immergunt—  A  great  part k 
advancing  to  the  water,  plunge  themselves  in. 
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Uterque  eorum  exercitum  ex  castris  educunt — Each  of  them  led  his 
army  from  the  camp. 

(b)  Sometimes  the  copula  (like  the  pred.  adj.)  agrees  with  an 
appos.  to  the  subj.  :  e.  g., 

Volsinii,  oppidum  Tuscorum,  concrematum  est— Volsinii,  a  town  of 
the  Etrurians,  was  burnt  up. 

( l )')  Especially  if  the  subject  nom.  denotes  a  whole ,  of  wh.  the 
appos.  expresses  the  parts  severally  :  e.  g., 

Duo  consules,  alter  morbo,  alter  ferro,  periit — The  two  consuls,  the 
one  by  disease,  the  other  by  the  sword  perished. 

Obs.  4.  That  the  verb  is  sometimes  omitted — 

( a )  When  it  can  readily  be  supplied  mentally,  or  is  implied  in 
the  context :  e.  g., 

Tu  ut  yidetur,  nos  ad  audiendum  parati  sumus — You  {do)  as  it  seems 
good,  we  are  prepared  to  listen. 

Fortes  non  modo  Fortuna  adjuvat,  sed  multo  magis  ratio — The  brave 
not  only  Fortune  assists,  but  much  more  does  reason. 

( b )  The  substantive  verb  (esse)  very  frequently,  especially  when 
used  as  the  auxiliary  with  the  pass,  particip.  :  e.  g., 

Inter  haec  major  alius  terror — In  the  midst  of  these  things  there  was 
another  greater  terror. 

Missus  extemplo  eo  cum  omnibus  copiis  A.  Postumius—  There  was 
sent  thither  immediately,  with  all  his  forces,  Aulus  Postumius. 
Indutiae  deinde  cum  Romanis  factae  et  colloquia,  permissu  impera- 
torura,  habita — A  truce  then  was  made  with  the  Romans,  and  inter¬ 
views  were  held  by  permission  of  the  commanders. 

(c)  In  certain  exclamations,  adjurations ,  &c.  :  e.  g., 

Ecce  litterae— See  a  letter  (comes.) 

En  ego  (Sc.  adsum)— Behold  I  {am  here.) 

Obs.  5.  That  the  subject  is  sometimes  omitted — 

(a)  The  personal  pronn.  regularly  unless  emphatic  :  e.  g., 

Peccavi— /have  sinned. 

Amas — Thou  lovest. 

Ibimns — We  shall  go. 

(b)  Whenever  it  may  readily  be  supplied  from  the  context. 

(c)  In  the  use  of  those  verbs  (called  impersonate)  wh.  express  a 
general  predication,  i.  e.,  one  wh.  is  not  limited  to  a  particular 
subj.  :  e.  g., 

Pagnatum  est — There  was  fighting  {He,  they ,  we,  fought.) 

Mihi  creditur — Credit  is  given  to  me  (I  am  believed.) 
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Pluit—  Rain  falls  (It  rains.) 

Lucet — It  dawns. 

Fu.lgv.rat — It  lightens. 

(<:')  With  a  few  verbs  (esse,  habere,  &C.,)  wh.  are  sometimes 
used  impersonally  :  e.  g., 

Ita  est — It  is  so. 

Sic  habet,  Bene  hdbet,  Ac. 

[Note— That  with  such  verbs,  called  impersonal  (hut  better,  perhaps,  monoper¬ 
sonal,)  as  licet,  libet,  convenit,  videtck,  &c.,  the  subj.  is  expressed  by  an 
infin.  mood  or  a  clause.  And  the  verbs  pudet,  taedet,  &c.,  have  a  subjective 
genitive.  (Vid.  §  14,  Genitive,  I.  1.  (c.)  )] 

II.  The  Nominative  (but  generally  in  the  modified  form 
called  the  vocative ,)  standing  in  apposition  with  the  subject, 
or  with  the  subject  of  an  implied  imperative,  is  used  to  de¬ 
note  the  person  or  thing  addressed ,  and  may  then  he  pre¬ 
ceded  by  an  interjection :  e.  g., 

Audi  tu ,  Populus  Romanus— Here  thou,  0  people  of  Rome. 

Vos,  0  Pompilius  sanguis,  reprehendite,  &c.-— Do  ye,  0  offspring 
of  Pompilius ,  censure,  &c. 

Faciam  ut  potero,  Laeli.  (Sc.  audi  tu,  Laeli.) — I  shall  do  as  I  can, 
Laelius. 


III.  The  Nominative  is  sometimes  used  absolutely ,  (i.  e.,  not 
grammatically  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  proposition.) 

(a)  In  combination  with  the  infin.  mood  (Vid.  Historical  infini¬ 
tive,  §  30,  II.  1.) :  e.  g., 

Ego  instare  nt  mihi  responderet — I  pressing  him  to  answer  me. 

(5)  Probably,  in  a  few  instances  with  a  participle  or  adj., 
where  it  may  be  explained  (less  satisfactorily)  as  a  remote 
appositive  :  e.  g., 

Qui  primus  Italiam  venit,  multum  ille  jactatus,  multa  qnoque  et 
hello  passus — Who  was  the  first  to  come  to  Italy,  he  having  been 
much  tossed  about  and  having  in  war,  too,  suffered  many  things. 
Muros  amens  atqne  agmina  petit,  non  ilia  virum  non  ilia  pericli 
telorumqne  memor — To  the  walls,  frantic,  and  to  the  nearest  hands, 
with  speed,  she  makes  her  way;  she,  not  mindful  of  the  men,  she 
unmindful  of  the  danger  and  the  darts. 

Cni  rex  deornm  regnum  in  aves  vagas  permisit,  expertus  fidelem 
Jupiter  in  Ganymede  flavo  —  To  whom  the  king  of  the  gods  gave 
dominion  over  the  wandering  birds,  Jupiter  having  found  him 
faithful,  in  the  affair  of  the  yellow-haired  Ganymede. 


Syn.  6. 


Syn.  7. 
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THE  GENITIVE. 

§  14.  Tlie  Genitive  is  used  in  connexion  (often  predicate-wise)  with 
another  noun,  and  frequently  with  an  adj.,  add.,  or  verb,  (by  which  it  is 
said  to  be  governed, )  to  denote  certain  relations,  involving,  in  greater  or 
less  degree,  the  idea  of  origin.  Under  this  general  principle,  we  have  the 
following  uses  of  the  genitive - - 


sya-  s.  I.  1.  Genitivus  Subjectivus  ( Subjective  gen .),  with  (a) 

nouns ,  (6)  adjectives ,  and  (c)  verbs ,  to  express  the  more  imme¬ 
diate  source  of  the  action  expressed  or  implied  by  the  gov¬ 
erning  word. 


(a)  With  nouns  :  e.  g., 

Consulis  jussu — By  comm  and  of  the  Consul.  (Here  “  consults ”  repre¬ 
sents  the  immediate  source  of  the  action  implied  in  the  word  “ jussu11 : 
Hence  the  phrase  is  equivalent  to  “  Consul Juss it.”) 

Gratia  regum — The  favour  of  kings. 

(5)  With  certain  adjj.,  with  wh.,  in  prose,  an  abl.  is  more  com¬ 
monly  found :  e.  g., 

Domus  plena  ebriorum — A  house  full  of  drunken  men. 

Lactis  abundans— Abounding  in  milk. 

(c)  With  Impersonal  verbs  of  feeling  :  e.  g., 

Pudet  me  tui — Shame  comes  upon  me  from  thee  (i.  e.  I  am  ashamed 
of  thee.) 

Ignaviae  meae  poenitet — I  repent  of  my  sloth. 

Taedet  me  vitae— l  am  weary  of  life.  (  Or:  Life  wearies  me.) 

Tui  me  miseret ,  mei  piget — I  pity  thee,  I  am  vexed  at  myself. 


(o')  With  verbs  of  fulness,  want,  and  need,  with  wh.  an  abl.,  also, 
may  be  used  :  e.  g., 

Ollam  denariorum  implere — To  fill  a  pot  with  denarii. 

Non  tarn  artis  indigent  quain  labor  is — They  need  not  skill  so  much, 
as  labour. 

Rerum  suarum  satagere — To  have  enough  of  his  own  affairs. 

syn.  9.  X.  2.  Where  the  source  is  more  remote,  the  genitive  may 
be  called  Causal.  (Genitivus  Causalis). 

(a)  With  nouns :  e.  g., 

Suarum,  rerum  sollicitudo — Anxiety  caused  by  his  own  affairs. 
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(5)  With  certain  adjj.,  with  which  an  ail.  is  more  common  in 
prose :  e.  g., 

Invictus  laborum — Unconquered  by  toil. 

Lassus  mar  is — Weary  of  the  sea. 

Interritus  leti — Unterrified  by  death. 

♦ 

I.  3.  Closely  kindred  with  the  last  is  the  Genitivus  Ge-  syn.  w 
neris,  after  nouns  (with  or  without  the  copula),  to  express 
that,  of  which  the  governing  word  consists:  e.  g., 

Senum  coloniae— Colonies  consisting  of  old  men. 

Indoles  virtutum  atque  vitiorum — A  character  made  up  of  virtues 
and  vices. 

Unum  genus  est  eorum ,  qui,  &c. — One  class  consists  of  those,  who,  &c. 

Imber  sanguinis — A  shower  of  blood. 

[Note— That  many  other  exx., usually  classed  as  belonging  to  this  use  of  the  Gen.  are,  more 
properly,  modifications  of  the  partitive  gen.  (Vid.  II.  1.  Obs.) 


II.  1.  Genitivus  Partitivus  ( Partitive  gen.),  with  (a)  nouns  syQ.  n 
(and  advv.  originally  nouns),  (b)  adjj.,  (c)  verbs,  and  (d)  advv., 
to  express  the  whole ,  of  which  the  governing  word  denotes 
a  part. 


(a)  With  nouns :  e.  g., 

Pars  militum— A  part  of  the  soldiers. 

Alter  consulum — One  of  the  consuls. 

Ubi  gentium — Where  in  the  nations. 

Eo  arrogantiae — To  that  degree  of  arrogance* 

Interea  loci— In  the  meanwhile. 

(5)  With  adjj.,  containing  the  same  root  as  nouns :  e.  g., 

Expers  eruditionis — Without  any  share  of  instruction. 
Consors  laboris — Sharing  the  labour. 


(c)  With  verbs  of  memory,  to  denote  that,  about  which  the 
memory  is  exercised.  (But  the  thing  actually  remembered  is 
expressed  by  the  cognate  acc. )  :  e.  g., 

Memini  virorum — I  have  had  (and  it  still  remains)  in  my  mind  some - 
thing  of  the  men  (i.  e.  I  have  a  recollection  of  the  men). 

Yenit  mihi  in  mentem  Platonis — The  thought  of  Plato  comes  across 
my  mind. 

(d)  With  advv.,  which  involve  the  substantive  idea,  especially  super¬ 
latives  :  e.  g., 
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Optime  omnium  yixit — He  lived  the  best  of  all  men. 

Maxime  omnium  sapientiae  studuit — Most  of  all  men  he  devoted 
himself  to  Philosophy. 

Quorum  partim  ficta  aperte,  partim  effutita  temere,  nunquam  pro¬ 
bata  sunt — Some  of  which,  openly  fictitious,  some  of  them,  inconsider¬ 
ately  prated,  have  never  recommended  themselves  to  our  belief. 

* 

Syn.  12.  Observe — That  after  some  nouns  denoting  measure  or  quantity,  a  partitive 
gen.  is  used,  to  express  the  kind  of  thing  measured,  though  without  the 
precise  relation  of  a  part  to  the  whole.  (Genitivus  Guantitativus) :  e.  g., 

Magnus  numerus  militum — A  great  number  of  soldiers. 

Ingens  vis  navium — A  great  force  of  ships. 

Acervus  frumenti — A  heap  of  corn. 

Auri  navis — A  ship-load  of  gold. 

Sex  dies  spatii — Six  days  term. 

Sestertii  bini  accessionis — Two  sesterces  addition. 

Quod  roboris  erat — What  there  was  of  strength. 

Nihil  reliqui  facere — To  make  no  residue;  i.  e.,  to  leave  nothing 
undone. 

Nihil  pensi  habere — To  have  nothing  weighed;  i.  e.,  to  care  for 
nothing. 

syn.  i3.  ii.  2.  An  Injin.  mood ,  used  as  the  governing  noun,  ex¬ 
presses  one  of  the  elements,  which  go  to  make  up  the 
character  of  a  person  or  thing.  (Genitivus  Congruentiae, 
‘Gen.  of  Agreement ,’  ‘of  Characteristic ,’  &c.):  e.  g., 

Cujusvis  horainis  est  errare — It  is  a  part  of  any  man's  character  to 
err  (i.  e.,  any  man  may  err). 

Sapientiae  est  haec  intelligere — It  is  a  part  of  (or  accords  with) 
wisdom  to  understand  this. 

Non  cujusvis  est  haec  facere — It  is  not  a  part  of  every  man' s  char¬ 
acter  to  do  this  (i.  e.,  It  is  not  every  man  that  can  do  this). 

Quibus  moris  est  illicita  mirari — To  whom  it  is  customary  to  admire 
what  is  forbidden. 

[Note — That,  in  these  cases,  the  gen.  is  in  the  pred.  of  the  sentence,  and  that  it  occasionally 
has  the  word  munus  or proprium  to  govern  it;  e.  g.,  “Et  monere  et  moneri  proprium  est 
verae  ainicitiae.”  It  then  resembles  more  closely  the  Gen.  Poss.] 

syQ  i4.  HI.  1.  Genitivus  Possessivus  (‘  Possessive  gen.j,  with 
nouns ,  to  express  the  person  or  thing,  to  which  what  is 
denoted  by  the  other  noun  belongs :  e.  g., 

Omnia  hostium  erant — All  things  were  in  the  power  of  the  foe. 

Asia  Romanorum  facta  est— Asia  became  the  property  of  the  Roman 
people. 

Tota  plebs  Hannibalis  fait — The  whole  body  of  the  Commons  was 
under  the  control  of  Hannibal. 
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Obs.— That  the  poss.  gen.  is  used  after  the  impersonal  interest  (=inter-  s7n-  15- 
rem-est),  and  (rarely)  after  refert  (=rem-fert),  to  express  the  person, 
whose  interest  is  affected.  Or  the  possessive  pronn.  me  a,  tua,  (a  form  of 
the  acc.  for  meam,  tuam, )  may  be  used  to  agree  with  the  1  rem' :  e.  g.s 

Quid  illius  interest ,  ubi  sis?  (i.  e.,  illius  inter  rem  est) — What  does 
it  concern  him  (i.  e.,  his  business),  where  you  are? 

Omnium  interest  recte  facere — It  is  the  interest  of  all  men  to  do  right. 

Quid  tua  id  refert  1  (i.  e.,  tuam  rem  fert) — What  does  it  concern 
you  }  (How  does  it  affect  your  business  ?) 


III.  2.  So,  also,  with  (a)  nouns ,  ( b )  adjj .,  and  (c)  verbs,  where  syn.  i6. 
the  idea  of  possession  is  less  strongly  marked,  and  we  have, 
rather,  that  of  simple  connection  or  reference.  (Genitivus 
Conjunctivus,  ‘  Gen.  of  Connexion'. ) 

(a)  With  nouns:  e.  g., 

Mcirci  filius — The  son  of  Marcus. 

Mater  consulis — The  mother  of  the  Consul. 

Rex  Persarum — The  king  of  the  Persians. 

Exercitus  dux — The  general  of  the  army. 

Eex  capitalis  reus — The  defendant  in  a  capital  case. 

(5)  With  certain  adjj.,  with  most  of  which  an  i  abl.  inopiae  ’  is 
more  common  :  e.  g., 

Sanguinis  insons — Guiltless  o/(in  respect  of)  blood . 

Solutus  operum — Set  loose  from  (in  regard  to)  work. 

Liber  laborum — Free  from  labours. 

Sceleris  purus — Clear  of  crime. 

Vacuae  caedis  manus — Hands  free  from  bloodshed. 

Integer  v it ae— Uncontaminated  in  life. 

(c)  With  verbs  of  accusing,  condemning,  and  acquitting,  to 
express  the  offence  and,  sometimes,  the  'penalty :  e.  g., 

Alteram  ambitus  accusat — He  accuses  the  other  of  bribery. 

Proditionis  eum  insimulabant — They  were  bringing  against  him 
false  accusations  of  treachery. 

Capitis  damnare— To  condemn  in  respect  of  (i.  e.,  to  the  loss  of) 
citizenship.  [As  a  necessary  preliminary  to  putting  him  to  death.] 

III.  3.  So  also,  occasionally,  with  nouns  (as  often  in  Engl.)  syn.  17. 
simply  to  define  the  governing  word ;  where  (in  Lat.)  an  adj. 
in  agreement  is  much  more  common.  (Genitivus  Defini- 
tivus):  e.  g., 
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Tantae  viri  virtutes — Such  great  manly  virtues. 

Ab  Europae  parte  in  Pontum  inflnit — Flows  into  the  Pontns  on  the 

European  side. 

Hominum  genus — The  human  race. 


syn.  is.  HI.  4.  go,  also,  with  nouns,  when  the  idea  of  possession 
is  still  less  apparent,  the  relation  between  the  two  being 
nearly  that  of  identity.  (Genitivus  Rpexegeticus,  ‘Gen. 
of  Apposition’.) :  e.  g., 

Vox  voluptatis—' The  word  pleasure . 

Nomen  regis — The  name  of  king. 

Momentum  horae — The  short  space  of  an  hour. 

Numerus  trecentorum — The  number  three  hundred . 

Hoc  onus  senectutis — This  burden,  namely ,  old  age. 

Mercedem  gloriae  flagitat  ab  iis — He  demands  the  wages  of  glory 
(glory  as  his  wages). 

[This  relation  is  nearly  or  quite  equivalent  to  that,  usually  expressed,  by  a  noun  in 
apposition.] 


syn.  i9.  IY.  Genitivus  Objectivus  (‘  Objective  gen.’;  kindred  with 
both  I.  and  III.),  with  nouns  and  adjj.,  to  express  the  object , 
upon  which  the  action  implied  by  the  other  word  exerts  its 
influence. 

( а )  With  nouns:  e.  g., 

Pecuniae,  cupiditas — Desire  for  money. 

Honoris  certamen  et  gloriae — The  contest/or  office  and  glory. 

Mulierum  Sabinarum  injuriae — The  wrongs  done  to  the  Sabine 

women. 

(б)  With  adjj. :  e.  g., 

Studiosus  equorum — Fond  of  horses. 

Securus  famae — Regardless  of  what  people  say. 

Cupidus  laudis — Eager  for  praise. 

Amans  patriae — A  lover  of  his  country. 

Tenax  propositi — Ever-clinging  to  his  purpose. 


syn.  2o.  Y.  Genitivus  Qwalitativus  {'■Gen.  of  Quality’;  remotely 
kindred  with  III.),  which,  with  an  adj.  in  agreement,  is 
used  to  express  the  quality ,  character ,  or  magnitude ,  of  that 
which  is  denoted  by  the  governing  noun :  e.  g., 
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Vir  spectatae  virtutis — A  man  of  distinguished  virtue. 

Ingentis  magnitudinis  serpens — A  serpent  of  huge  size. 

Fossa  quindecim  pedum — A  ditch  of  fifteen  feet. 

Hannibal  novem  ferme  annorum— Hannibal  (a  boy)  of  almost  nine 
years. 

[Note — That,  except  where  magnitude  is  expressed,  an  ‘ abl.  of  quality’  is  more  common 
than  a  gen.] 

Obs. — That  the  genn.  tanti,  quanti,  &c.,  are  used  in  agree-  Syn.  21. 
ment  with  an  omitted  noun  (perhaps  ‘pretii’),  a  modified  form 
of  the  gen.  of  quality,  to  express  the  price  or  value  of  what  is 
denoted  by  the  governing  word.  (Vid.  ‘Abl.  of  Price' ,  §  17, 

Abl.  YI.  2.  Obs.) 


THE  DATIVE. 

§  15.  The  uses  of  the  Dative  (the  chief  of  which  are  described  below) 
appear  to  be  developed  from  the  primary  notion  of  “  the  place  where 
Thus — 


I.  1.  The  Dative  of  the  name  of  a  town  or  small  island  is  syn.  22. 
used,  to  denote  the  place  of  an  action  or  thing.  (Dativus 
Localis):  e.  g., 

Roniae — At  Rome.  Tiburi  —  At  Tibur.  Athenis  —  At  Athens. 

Ithacae  —  In  Ithaca. 


*  The  facts  (probably)  in  regard  to  the  Dative  case,  are  —  That  originally  there  was  a 
Locative  case,  alw.  ending  in  i  ;  that  this  case  not  only  exprsd.  the  1  place  vjhere'  of  an  action 
(e.  g.,  the  sun  shines  in  the  sky  =  caeloi)  but  also  the  place  where  an  action  shows  itself — 
where  its  effects  are  produced,  (e.  g.,  the  sun  shines  upon  the  ground;  He  gave  the  book  to 

me,  i.  e.,  so  as  to  be  with  or  at  m e  =  mihi.)  Now  the  urig.  forms  of  the  cases  were - 

Gen.  Caelo-is — Forth  from  the  sky, 

Loc.  Caelo-i — In  the  sky, 

Abl.  Caelo-d — From  the  sky, 

and  it  is  not  unlikely,  that,  in  exprsg.  purely  local  relations,  more  prominence  wd.  be  given 
to  the  terminational  i,  while,  for  the  secondary  uses  of  the  case,  the  i  wd.  become  silent,  as 
in  Greek ;  and  thus,  for  a  time,  there  wd.  exist  two  separate  cases,  a  loc.  coeli  and  a  dat. 
caelo.  But,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  gen.  lost  the  characteristic  o  and  its  terminational 
and  thus  became  the  same  as  the  loc.,  and  this  wd.  lead  to  a  still  further  abandonment  of  the 
loc.,  except  in  those  words  (names  of  towns  and  a  few  others,)  wh.  were  of  too  familiar  use 
to  admit  of  change. 

The  abl.,  also,  losing  its  final  d,  became  the  same  as  the  dat.  and  was  used  to  exprs.  its 
secondary  notions — manner ,  means ,  instr.,  &c.;  since,  though  properly  local,  they  closely 
resembled  that  of  cause,  a  strictly  ablatival  or  genitival  relation. 

The  more  purely  local  rel.  of  ‘ place  where ’  was  also  exprsd.  by  the  abl.  (exc.  in  those 
words  wh.  retained  the  old  loc.  form)  but,  to  prevent  ambiguity,  with  the  aid  of  a  prep. 

If  these  views  are  correct,  the  result  wd.  naturally  be  as  we  find  it — viz. :  The  gen.  losing 
its  prim,  notion  of  ‘  origin'  exc.  in  a  few  instances,  most  of  wh.  cd.  be  associated  with  the 
secondary  one  of  ‘ possession' — The  abl.  assuming  these  earlier  meanings  of  the  gen.,  gene¬ 
rally,  however,  with  the  aid  of  a  prep. - The  dat.  pushing  the  loc.  out  of  existence  almost, 

and  then  transferring  its  uses  to  the  abl.  and  a  prep.,  while  ic  retained  for  itself  the  derived 
notions,  (the  dat.  com.  for  example,)  and  a  few  of  the  earlier  ones,  wh.  might  be  associated 
with  them:  and  thus  the  abl.  became  a  case  of  mixed  use,  some  of  its  meanings  ‘ from * 
and  some  ‘in’  or  ‘ with .’ 
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Observe  1.  Tliat,  in  norms  of  the  2d.  declen.,  an  old  form  of  the 
dat.  sing.,  ending  in  i,  is  always  used  to  express  place :  e.  g., 

Tarenti — not  Tarento — At  Tarentum. 

Lanuvii,  not  Lanuvio — At  Lanuvium. 


Obs.  2.  That  very  rarely  an  aid.  (Carthagine,  Lacf.daemone, 
&c.,)  is  used  instead  of  the  dat.  :  chiefly  in  poetry.  [Vid.  Note 
at  foot  of  page  xx::.] 

I.  2.  So,  also,  the  Datives  domi,  humi,  militiae,  and  ruri 
(sometimes  the  abl.  rure),  are  regularly,  and  several  others 
occasionally,  used,  to  express  the  place  where:  e.  g., 

Quorum  virtus  fuerat  domi  militiaeque  cognita — Whose  virtue  both 
at  home  and  in  the  field  was  known. 

Serpit  humi  tutus  nimium — Too  much  on  his  guard,  he  creeps  upon 
the  ground. 

Ruri  habitare  eum  jussit — Commanded  him  to  dwell  in  the  country. 
Foris — At  the  doors:  Hence — Out  of  the  house,  Abroad. 

Ludis — At  the  public  games. 

Prodere  memoriae — To  hand  down  in  memory. 

Excrucior  animi  (old  dat.) — I  am  tortured  in  mind. 

[Note — That  in  most  other  words  (names  of  countries,  &c.),  the  abl.  with  the  prep,  in  is 
used,  to  express  the  place  where.] 

II.  1.  The  Dative  is  used  after  the  substantive  verb,  to 
express  the  possessor  of  that  which  is  denoted  by  the  subject 
of  the  verb.  (Dativus  Possessivus) :  e.  g., 

Sunt  mihi  multi  libri — 1  have  many  books. 

Homini  cum  deo  similitudo  est — Man  has  a  resemblance  to  God. 

Hoc  mihi  tecum  commune  est — I  have  this  in  common  with  thee. 


II.  2.  So,  this  Dative  is  often  used  after  the  passive  (more 
especially  the  f  uture  pass.)  participle  with  est,  to  denote  the 
possessor  of  the  fact  or  duty  and,  therefore,  the  agent,  by  whom  it 
has  been,  or  is  to  be,  done  (Dative  of  the  Apparent  Agent): 
e-  g-» 

Haec  pueris  legenda  sunt — These  things  must  be  read  by  the  boys 
(Lity.,  they  have  the  duty  of  reading.) 

Exercitus  ducendus  est  Hannibali — The  army  is  to  be  commanded  by 
Hannibal. 
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Quidquid  mihi  susceptum  est — Whatever  7  have  undertaken. 

Mihi  consilium  jamdndnm  captum  est— 7  have  long  had  a  settled  plan. 
Ees  mihi  tota  provisa  est — The  whole  affair  has  been  foreseen  by  me. 
(Lity.,  I  have  had  the  foreseeing  of  the  whole  thing.) 

Hoc  mihi  decretnm  est — This  7  am  resolved  upon. 

[Note — That  the  causal  ail.  with  A  or  ab  is  regularly  used  to  express  the  immediate  agent 
of  an  action ;  and  the  acc.  governed  by  pee,  to  express  the  mediate  agent.) 


III.  The  Dative  is  used  after  many  (b)  adjj.  and  (c)  verbs,  sy“- 2S- 
to  express  that,  to  which  something  is  (either  literally  or 
figuratively)  near.  (Dativus  Propinquitatis.) 


(5)  After  adjectives  denoting  nearness,  equality,  likeness,  fitness, 
necessity  ;  especially  such  as  are  compounded  of  prepositions  of 
rest:  e.  g., 

Quam  vicina  mihi — How  near  to  me. 

Potentiori  ajfinis  erat — He  occupied  land  adjoining  a  more  power/ id 
neighbour. 

Collis  adversus  hide — A  hill  turned  towards  (i.  e.,  facing)  thus  one. 
Ficta  voluptatis  causa  sint  proxima  veris — Let  what  is  invented  to 
give  pleasure  be  very  close  to  the  truth. 

Qui  censor  proximus  mihi  fuerat — Who  had  been  censor  next  before 
me. 

Temporihus  huj  usee  belli  aequalis — A  contemporary  with  the  times 
of  this  war. 

Yerbum  Latinum  par  Gi'aeco — A  Latin  word  equivalent  in  force  to 
the  Greek  one. 

Similis  Caio — Like  Caius. 

Aptum  tempori  et  personae — Suited  to  the  time  and  character. 

Notus  mihi — Known  to  me. 

Senatori  necessarium  est — It  is  needful  to  a  senator. 

Campus  interjacens  Tiberi  ac  moenibus  Romanis — The  plane  lying 
between  the  Tiber  and  the  walls  of  Rome. 

Mihi  conscius  sum — I  keep  it  to  myself. 

Conscia  matri  vira'o  fuit — The  maiden  was  her  mother's  confidant. 
Coenis  tribus  superstes  perna— A  ham  which  had  survived  three 
dinners. 

(e)  After  verbs  denoting  nearness,  &c.,  as  in  the  case  of  adjj. :  e.  g., 

Muris  appro pinquabant — They  were  approaching  the  walls. 

Novis  gentibus  imperio  suo  jungendis — In  the  joining  of  new  tribes 
to  his  empire. 

Turbae  servientium  immixtus  est— He  mingled  with  the  crowd  of 
courtiers. 

Altaribus  admotum  esse — That  he  was  brought  up  to  the  altar. 

Solo  aequare  dictaturas  et  consulatus — To  level  with  the  ground  the 
offices  of  Dictator  and  Consul. 
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Huic  homini  haeret  peccatum — The  fault  clings  to  this  man. 

Si  Britanniae  comparetur — If  it  were  compared  (Lity.,  placed  side  by 
side)  with  Britain. 

Salinatori  inquit — He  said  to  Salinator. 

Auuatum  ova  gallinis  supponimus — We  place  ducks’  eggs  under 
hens. 

Circurnfundebantur  ohviis — They  gathered  round  those  who  came  in 
their  way . 


syn.  27.  IV.  The  Dative  is  used  after  (a)  nouns  which  imply  a 
verbal  idea,  ( b )  adjj .,  (c)  verbs ,  and  (d)  culm.,  to  express  the 
person  or  thing,  for  whose  advantage  or  disadvantage  any¬ 
thing  is  said  to  be,  or  to  be  done.  (Bativus  Commodi  et 
Incommodi.) 

(a)  With  nouns:  e.  g., 

Veuit  auxilio  Latinis — He  came  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Latins. 
(Yid.  V.,  ‘Double  Dat\) 

Avaritia  multis  causa  maloruui  fuit — Avarice  has  been  the  cause  of 
evils  to  many . 

(Jj)  With  adjectives :  e.  g., 

Virtus  fructuosa  est  aliis,  ipsi  faSoriosa— Virtue  is  profitable  to 
others,  laborious  to  itself. 

Mors  terribilis  est  iis — Death  is  terrible  to  them. 

( c )  With  verbs :  e.  g., 

Dedi  puero  librum — I  gave  a  book  to  the  hoy. 

Erranti  viam  monstrare — To  point  out  the  way  to  a  wanderer. 

Sihi  non  patriae  hostes  vicit — For  his  own  advantage  not  his  coun¬ 
try's  he  conquered  the  enemy. 

Nupsit  Caio — She  married  (Lity.,  put  on  the  veil  for)  Caius. 

Mild  hoc  eripuisti — To  my  disadvantage  (i.  e.,from  me)  thou  hast 
snatched  this  away. 

Metentihus  cruentas  in  corbem  spicas  cecidisse — To  the  disadvantage 
of  the  reapers ,  bloody  ears  fell  into  the  basket. 

(<f)  With  adverbs:  e.  g., 

Yivere  convenienter  naturae — To  live  agreeably  to  nature, 

Constanter  sihi  dicere — To  speak  consistently  with  himself 
Sita  est  laeva  parte  intrantibus — It  is  on  your  left ,  as  you  enter. 


Ohs.  1.  That  the  ‘Dativus  Com.  et  Incom.'  is  especially  found 
after  many  verbs  (whether  transitive  or  intrans.),  compounded 
with  the  prepp.  ad,  ante,  con,  in,  inter,  ob,  post,  prae,  pro, 
re,  sub,  and  super  :  e.  g., 


Syn.  28. 
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Iniquissimam  pacem  Justissimo  hello  anteferunt — They  place  the 
most  unjust  peace  before  the  most  righteous  war— (i  .e.,  they  prefer 
the  most  unjust  peace  to,  Ac). 

Yi s.plebi  resistere  possunt — They  can  scarce  withstand  the  commons. 
Non  ego  paucis  offendar  maculis — I  am  not  the  man  to  be  offended  at 
(Lity.,  to  strike  myself  against)  a  few  blemishes, 
ilultis  obesse,  prodesse  paucis— To  be  hurtful  to  many,  to  profit  only 
a  few. 


Obs.  2.  That  it  is  also  used  after  verbs  (mostly  intrans.),  signify-  Syn.  29. 
ing  to  favour,  please,  trust,  and  their  contraries,  to  assist, 
COMMAND,  OBEY,  SERVE,  RESIST,  THREATEN,  &C. '.  e.  g., 

Cui  benedixit  unquam  bono  f — What  good  man  did  ho  ever  speak 
well  of  f 

Parco  siibjectis — I  am  sparing  to  those  who  yield. 

Credo  tibi — I  give  credence  to  thee  (i.  e.,  I  believe  thee). 

Suadere  alicui — To  recommend  to  a  man. 

Persuadere  alicui — To  recommend  effectually  (i.  e.,  to  persuade). 

Placet  senatui — It  is  pleasing  to  the  senate  (i.  e.,  the  senate  decrees). 

Obs.  3.  That  the  Dat.  Com.  of  the  personal  pronn.  is  occasionally  used,  to  Syn.  30. 
express  the  person  interested  in  what  is  said.  (Dativus  Ethicus) :  e.  g., 

Quid  mihi  Celsus  agit — What,  I  pray ,  is  Celsus  doing  ? 

At  tibi  repente  venit  ad  me  Caninius— But  ( what  think  you  7)  all  at 
once  Caninius  comes  to  my  house. 

Haec  vobis  istorum  per  biduum  militia  fuit— This,  you  see ,  was  their 
two  days’  military  service. 

Obs.  4.  That  the  Dat.  Com.  is  one  of  the  forms  used  to  express  the  purpose  Syn.  31. 
of  an  action  or  thing.  (Dativus  Dsstinati) :  e.  g., 

Ventum  est  ad  locum  natum  insidiis — They  were  come  to  a  place 
fitted  by  nature  (Lity.,  born)  for  an  ambush. 

Decemviri  legibus  scribendis — Decemviri  for  the  writing  out  of  the 
statutes. 

Ex  quo  loco  tibi  litteras  dederamus — From  which  place  I  sent  a  letter 
for  thee. 

Philosophiae  vaeare — To  have  leisure  for  philosophy. 

Seceptui  signum  audierunt—They  heard  the  signal  for  a  recall. 

V.  With  certain  verbs  (especially  esse,  fieri,  dare,  duoere,  syn.  32. 
TRIBUERE,  VERTERE,  HABERE,  VENIRE,  &C.,  in  Special  signff.), 
a  Dat.  Destinati  is  used,  as  well  as  a  Dat.  Com.  or  Dat.  Doss., 
each  in  its  appropriate  signification.  (Constr.  of  the  Double 
Dative):  e.  g., 
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Exitio  est  avidis  mare  nautls— The  sea  is  for  a  destruction  to  greedy 
sailors. 

Non  tibi  vitio  vertam  quod  hoc  fecisti — Never  shall  I  impute  it  to 
thee  for  a  fault,  that  thou  hast  done  this. 

Me  tibi  habes  despicatui — Thou  holdest  me  as  an  object  of  contempt 
to  thee. 

Cui  bono  est — To  whom  is  it  advantageous. 

Pausauias  veuit  Atticis  auxilio — Pausanias  came  for  an  aid  to  the 
Athenians. 

Esse  alicui  magnae  curae — To  be  a  great  care  to  a  man. 


T  II  E  ACCUSATIVE. 

§  18.  The  primary  notion  of  the  accusative  is  ‘ wldtlier' :  i.  e.,  it  denotes 
that  to  which  motion  tends,  and  to  this  signf.  its  various  uses  are 
referable.  The  following  are  the  principal  ones - - 

I.  1.  The  Accusative  of  the  name  of  a  town  or  small  island , 
as,  also,  the  accusatives  domum,  rus,  and  foras,  are  used  to 
express  the  place  whither.  (Accusativus  ad  quern,  '•Termi¬ 
nal  acc\ )  e.  g., 

Concessit  Capuam — He  withdrew  to  Capua. 

Delum  navigare — To  sail  to  Delos. 

Domum  rediit — He  returned  home. 

Domum  Caesaris  venit — He  came  to  Caesar’s  house. 

Eestituendi  domos  obsides— (The  business)  of  bringing  the  hostages  to 
their  homes. 

Dus  proficiscitur — He  sets  out  for  the  country. 

Ecfugi  foras — I  escaped  into  the  street. 

Quo  (old  acc.)  tendis — Whither  are  you  bent. 


Observe— That  the  Accusative  of  other  words  (including  the 
names  of  countries,  &c.)  is,  in  prose,  used  with  the  prepp.  ad 
or  in,  to  express  the  place  whither  :  e.  g., 

Carthaginem  in  Africam  missi — Sent  to  Carthage  to  Africa. 


I.  2.  The  Accusative  of  the  Supine  (called  the  ‘  supine  in 
um’  or  ‘former  supine’)  is  used  to  express  the  purpose ,  after 
verbs  of  motion :  e.  g. , 

Equites  miserat  speeulatum — Had  sent  cavalry  to  reconnoitre. 

Spero  debellatum  iri — I  hope  that  they  are  going  to  finish  the  war. 

[  Note. — That  the  Acc.  of  nouns,  especially  if  comb,  with  the  fnt.  pass,  partieip.,  is  often 
used  with  ad  or  is  to  express  purpose.] 
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II.  The  Accusative  is  used  to  express  the  object  of  a  transitive  s7n-  35. 

verb.  (Accusativus  Objectivus):  e.  g., 

Si  me  amas — If  you  love  me. 

Obs.  1.  That  under  the  term  Hrans.  verb  ’  must  be  included  those 
verbs,  which  have  become  traus.  by  composition  with  a  preposition : 

e-  g; 

FI  amen  transgreditur— He  crosses  the  river. 

Te  convenire — To  have  an  interview  with  thee. 

Consulatum  ineuntes — Entering'  upon  their  consulship. 

Aqua  aliquem  conspergere  (or  adspergere) — To  besprinkle  a  man  with 
water. 

Ambitionem  scriptoris  facile  averseris — The  intriguing  spirit  of  a 
writer  you  will  easily  turn  away  from. 

Supremum  diem  obire — To  meet  his  last  day  (i.  e.,  to  die). 

[  Note. — That  this  is  a  diff.  thing  fr.  the  acc.  governed  by  a  prep,  in  composi¬ 
tion,  for  wh.  Yid.  Acc.  V.  Obs.  ], 

Obs.  2.  That  an  infinitive,  with  its  subject  expressed  or  implied,  s7n-  36. 
(properly  a  compound  noun  in  the  acc.,)  may  express  the  object 
of  a  traus.  verb.  (Accusativus  cum  Infinitivo) :  e.  g., 

Jubet  te  occidi — He  orders  thee  to  he  put  to  death. 

Negavit  se  hoc  facturum — He  said  that  he  would  not  do  this. 


III.  1.  After  many  verbs  (trans.  or  intrans.),  the  Accusative  syn.  37. 
of  their  own  abstract  noun  or  of  a  noun  of  kindred  signification , 
is  used  to  limit  or  define  the  meaning  of  the  verb.  (Cognate 
Accusative):  e.  g., 

Ire  unius  diei  iter — To  make  a  day’s  march. 

Earn  vitam  vivere,  quae,  &c., — To  live  such  a  life,  as,  &c. 

Amanti  hero  servitutem  servit — He  is  in  the  service  of  an  affectionate 
master. 


Obs.  That  the  Accusative  of  other  nouns,  also,  or  of  neuter  adjj.  and 
pronn.,  which  have  only  an  implied  connexion  in  signif.  with  the  verb, 
may  be  used  as  a  cogn.  acc.  :  e.  g., 

Redolet  antiquitatem — It  smacks  of  antiquity. 

Olet  per egrinum — It  has  a,  foreign  smell. 

Nihil  babeo  quod  accusem  senectutem — I  have  no  accusation  to  bring 
against  old  age. 

Nisi  quid  te  detinet — Unless  it  causes  you  some  detention. 
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Quae  deplorare  solebant — Lamentations ,  which  they  were  wont  to 
utter. 

Vincit  Olympia — He  gains  the  Olympic  victory. 

Vox  hominem  sonat — The  voice  has  a  human  sound. 


sya.  33.  jjx  o.  A  slightly  modified  use  of  the  Cogn.  acc.  is  found 
with  verbs  signifying  to  ask,  teach,  the  verb  celo,  and  some 
others,  in  addition  to  the  accusative  of  the  object  ;  which  last 
is  always  m  person.  (Constr.  of  the  Two  Accusatives) :  e.  g., 

Hoc  te  rogavi — I  made  this  request  of  you:  or  I  asked  you  this  ques¬ 
tion. 

Musicam  te  docui — I  taught  you  music. 

Non  te  sermonem  celavi— I  did  not  conceal  the  conversation  from  you. 


syn.  39.  jjx  3.  An  extended  application  of  the  Cogn.  acc.  is  found 
with  intrans.  verbs  and  intrans.  adjj.,  to  define  more  exactly  the 
extent  of  their  signf.  (Accusative  of  Nearer  Definition; 
‘of  Reference’;  ‘of  the  Part  affected ‘■Synecdochical  acc\ ; 
‘•Greek  acc.\  &c.) :  e.  g., 

Fractus  membra— Broken  down  as  to  his  limbs. 

Omnia  Mercurio  similis — In  every  respect  like  Mercury. 

Cetera  and  ceterum — As  to  the  rest  (=but.) 

Maximam  partem — In  the  greatest  part. 


sya.  4o.  jxi.  4.  A  further  extension  of  the  same  cogn.  acc.  is  used,  to 
define  the  distance  how  far  and  the  time  how  long ,  of  any 
action  or  fact.  (Accusative  of  Time  and  Space):  e.  g., 

Ferrum  tres  pedes  longum — An  iron  point  three  feet  long. 
Transversum  unguem  discedere — To  depart  a  nail's  breadth.  (Lity., 
to  make  a  nail-breadth’s  departure.) 

Muri  ducenos  pedes  alti — Walls  two  hundred  feet  high. 

Annum  jam  audis  Cratippum — For  a  whole  year  thou  hast  heard  Cra- 
tippus  (Lity.,  hast  had  a  whole  year’s  hearing). 

Natus  XX  annos — Having  been  born  twenty  years  (i.  e.,  twenty  years 
old). 

Obs.  That,  when  distance  in  space  or  time  is  specified  (especially 
after  distare,  abesse,  &c.),  an  ablative  (called  the  “Abl.  of 
Measure  ”)  is  sometimes  preferred  to  the  acc.  [Vid.  §  17,  Abl., 
VI.  4,  (a).] 
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IV.  The  Accusative  (often  with  an  interjection),  including,  sra.  4i. 
also,  the  ‘ Accusative  with  the  infinitive ’,  is  used,  in  expressions 
of  surprise ,  astonishment ,  to  express  the  object  of  the  feel¬ 
ing  :  i.  e.,  the  person  or  thing  exclaimed  at :  e.  g., 

Hen  me  miserum — Alas  miserable  me  l 
Testes  egregios — Noble  witnesses  l 

Pro  deum  atque  hominum  fidem — Alas/or  the  plighted  faith  of  gods 
and  men ! 

0  te,  Bolane,  cerebri  felicem — 0  thee  (Engl.  0  thou)  Bolanus,/orfu7iaife 
in  thy  temper. 

Tene  mi  fili,  ante  me  occidisse — That  thou ,  my  son,  shouldst  have 
died  before  me ! 

Huncine  solem  tarn  nigrnm  surrexe  mihi — That  this  sun  should  have 
risen  so  black  upon  me! 


V.  The  Accusative  is  used  after  certain  prepositions,  which  syn.  42. 
are  said  to  govern  it,  and  which  serve,  by  their  several  signi¬ 
fications,  to  define  more  precisely  the  meaning  of  the  case. 

These  prepp.  are  all  such  as  denote  (directly  or  impliedly)  motion  towards 
or  motion  through:  viz.,  ad,  adversus  ( adversum ),  ante,  apud,  circa  (cir- 
cum),  circiter,  cis,  ( extra ),  contra,  erga,  extra,  infra,  inter,  intra,  juxta, 
oh,  penes,  per,  pone,  post,  praeter,  prope,  propter,  secundum,  supra, 
trans,  and  ultra. 

Also — in,  sub,  super,  and  subter,  except  when  they  denote  rest  in  or  motion 
from. 


Obs.  That  prepp.  in  composition  often  govern  an  acc.,  exactly  syn.  43. 
as  when  used  separately  :  e.  g., 

Exercitum  Rhenum  transjecit — He  threw  his  army  across  the  Rhine . 

Multa  me pericula  circumstant — Many  perils  surround  me. 

[Note— That  these  cases  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  those,  in  which  a 
word  of  new  signf,  is  formed  by  composition.  (Yid.  Acc.  II.  Obs.  1.)] 

T  II E  ABLATIVE. 

§  17.  While  the  general  idea  of  the  Ablative  is  ‘ from it  differs,  in  prac¬ 
tice,  from  the  gen.  in  denoting  the  idea  of  motion  rather  than  rest — rather 
coming  from,  than  having  come  from.  It  seems,  also,  from  its  resemblance 
to  the  dat.  (or  to  its  shortened  form  in  e, )  to  have  absorbed  some  of 
the  uses  of  the  old  ‘  locative  case  ’  ;  thus,  it  is  the  case  regularly  found 
after  prepp.  of  rest.  Its  uses,  therf.,  will  be  described  under  two 
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heads— A,  Those  in  wh.  the  fundamental  idea  is  ‘  From  ’  (like  the  gen. )  ; 
and— B,  Those  in  wh.  the  fundamental  idea  is  ‘In  ’  (like  the  dat.) 


A  (From) 

Syn.  44.  j,  The  Aelative  of  the  names  of  towns  or  small  islands  (as 
also  the  ablatives  domo,  rure,  and  sometimes  humo,)  are  used 
to  express  the  place  from  which  motion  proceeds.  (Ablativus 
a  quo,  ‘Ablative  of  Departure’’)-,  e.  g., 

Corintho  fugit — He  fled  from  Corinth. 

Delo  navigare— To  sail  from  Delos. 

Domo  nuntium  mittere — To  send  a  messenger  from  home . 

Rure  redire — To  return  from  the  country. 

Oculos  tollere  humo — To  raise  the  eyes  from  the  ground. 

Roma ,  a.  d.  iii.  Id.  Mart. — (Written )from  Romey  on  the  third  day 
before  the  Ides  of  March. 

Observe — That,  in  all  other  words  (including  names  of  coun¬ 
tries),  the  ‘abl.  of  departure  ’  is — with  occasional  exceptions — 
governed  by  the  prepp.  ab,  de,  or  ex:  e.  g.,  1  Ex  loco  profecti.’ 
1  De  finibus  suis  exire.’ 

syn.  4o.  o.  The  Ablative  is  used  after  many  verbs  (trans.  and 
intrans.),  to  express  that,  from  which  any  thing  is  separated , 
or  of  which  it  is  deprived.  (Ablativus  Separativus,  ‘Abl. 
of  i Separation ’) :  e.  g., 

Liberare  aliquem  suspicione — To  free  a  man  from  suspicion. 

Hoc  onere  me  levari  velim—  Of  this  burden  I  would  have  myself  re¬ 
lieved. 

Qui  vita  cesserint — Such  as  have  departed  from  life. 

Hostes  commeatu  intercludit — He  shuts  off  the  enemy  from  their  sup¬ 
plies. 

Alicui  bonis  interdicere — To  interdict  a  man  from  his  goods. 

Cedo  tibi  possessione — I  give  up  the  possession  to  thee  (Lity.,  I  with- 
draw  from  the  poss.  for  thee). 

Oculi  non  fungi  suo  munere  possunt — The  eyes  are  not  able  to  per¬ 
form  (Lity.,  to  be  quit  of)  their  duty. 

Fungar  vice  cotis — I  shall  perform  the  part  of  a  whetstone. 

Pauper  functus  laboribus—' The  poor  man,  who  is  quit  of  his  toil. 

[Note— That  these  two  ablatives  (‘Abl.  of  Dep.’  and  ‘Abl.  of  Sep.')  are  especially  found  after 
verbs  compounded  with  prepp.  denoting  ‘  motion  from'  (Vid.  Abl.,  ix.  Obs.)  And  note,  also, 
that  with  many  verbs,  the  constr.  with  the  prepp.  ab,  de,  or  ex,  is  preferred  to  the  simple 
ablative.  This  distinction  can  only  be  learned  by  practice.] 
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II.  The  Ablative  (often  with  the  prepp.  ab  or  ex)  is  used  to  syn.  46. 
express  the  source ,  after  pass,  verbs  or  participles  denoting 
origin.  (Ablativus  Originis):  e.  g., 

Natus  deo— Born  of  a  god. 

Equestri  loco  ortus — Sprung  from  equestrian  rank. 

Belgae  orti  sunt  ab  Germanis — The  Belgae  are  sprung  from  the  Ger¬ 
mans. 

III.  The  Ablative  is  used  to  express  the  cause  which  syn.  47. 
produces,  or  the  motive  which  prompts,  any  fact  or  action. 

(Ablativus  Causalis):  e.  g., 

Natura  praestantior — By  nature  more  illustrious. 

Accedit  ut  eo  facilius  evadat — Add,  that  on  this  account  it  escapes 
more  easily. 

Nullis  in  hoe  suis  sermonibus — Not  because  of  any  language  of  his 
own  to  this  effect. 

Dilectus  acerbitate  consternati — Overwhelmed  at  the  severity  of  the 
conscription. 

Tua  causa  hoc  faciam — For  thy  sake,  I  shall  do  this. 

Odio  incensus — Inflamed  with  haired. 

Ohs.  That  the  cansal  abl.  is  also  used,  to  express  the  personal  cause  (the  voluntary  agent ) 
of  aD  action  denoted  by  a  pass,  verb,  but  always  with  the  help  of  the  prep.  a  or  ab  :  e.  g., 

‘Galli  a  Caesare  victi  sunt.’ 

[Note — That  the  noun  in  the  ‘causal  ablative’  often  has  a  participle  agreeing  with  it.  (Ac¬ 
cord.  to  §  10,  II.  2.  Obs.  6.)  Vid.  the  Abl.  Absolute  (Abl.,  VIII.)] 

For  the  Abl.  after  prepp.  denoting  ‘  motion  from.,'  Vid.  Abl.,  IX. 


B  (In) 

IV.  1.  The  Ablative  is  occasionally  used  without  a  pre-  syn.  4s. 
position,  to  express  the  'glace  where.  (Ablativus  Localis) : 
e.  g-, 

Tyria  Carthagine  qui  nunc  exspectat— Who  now  loiters  at  Tyrian 
Carthage. 

Classis,  pluribus  locis  praedata — The  fleet,  by  pillaging  in  many 
places. 

iltdio  coeli  terraeque — In  the  midst  between  heaven  and  earth. 

Dextra  laevaque — On  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left . 

Meliore  loco  res  nostrae  sunt — Our  affairs  are  in  a  better  situation. 

Altera  parte — On  the  one  side. 

Hoc  libro  ad  amicum  de  amicitia  scripsi — In  this  book,  &c. 
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Volvere  aliquid  animo — To  revolve  a  thing  in  the  mind. 
TJrbe  iota  gemitus  fuit — Throughout  the  whole  city ,  <fcc.* 


IY  2.  The  Ablative  is  used  to  express  (ci)  the  time  at,  or  ( h ) 
the  time  within,  which  any  thing  happens.  (Ablativus  Tem¬ 
poralis):  e.  g., 

(a) 

Octavo  mense  captam  est  oppidum — In  the  eighth  month  the  town  wa8 
taken. 

Anno  ante  me  consulem  mortuus  est — He  died  the  year  before  my 
consulship. 

Medio  jam  aestate  transgressus— Having  crossed  over  in  the  very 
middle  of  summer. 

Quum,  pridie  solis  occasu,  venisset— Though  he  had  arrived,  the  day 
before  at  sunset. 

Vigilia  prima  profectus — Setting  out  at  the  first  watch . 

Eodem  tempore — At  the  same  time. 

(») 

His  paucis  diebus — Within  the  last  few  days , 

Nemo  his  viginti  annis  reipublicae  fuit  hostis — No  one  within  (i.  e., 
during)  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  an  enemy  to  the  state. 
Agamemnon  vix  decern  annis  nrbem  unam  cepit — Scarcely  within 
ten  years ,  did  Agamemnon  take  one  city. 

Mors  Caii  biduo ,  quo  is  occisus  est,  patri  nuntiatur — The  death  of 
Caius  was  reported  to  his  Father,  within  the  two  days  in  which  (i.  e., 
within  two  days  after)  he  was  slain. 

[Note — That  in  “ Quingue  horis  proelium  snstinuerant,”  lhoris'  is 
probably  an  abl.  of  quality.] 


Y.  1.  The  Ablative  is  used  to  express  the  medium  in  rohich , 
or  the  circumstances  in  which,  or  in  regard  of  which,  any  thing 
is  or  is  done.  (Ablativus  Modi,  Abl  of  manner) :  e.  g., 

Contremisco  tota  mente  et  omnibus  artubus — I  tremble  in  my  whole 
mind  and  in  all  my  limbs . 

Proelio  congressi — Joining  in  battle. 

Nomine  Caius — Caius  by  name. 

Nec  per  otium  modo  sed  prope  silentio  mox  omnes  traducti — And  not 
only  without  molestation,  but  almost  in  silence ,  his  whole  force  was 
soon  led  across. 


*  The  Poets  seem  to  have  preferred  the  Abl.  to  the  Dat.,  in  the  names  of  towns  of  the  3d 
declension,  on  account  of  the  short  final  syllable.  Other  words — except  when  qualified  by 
the  adj.  totcts — are  most  commonly  governed  by  the  prep.  in. 
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Aequo  animo  hoc  feres — With  equanimity ,  thou  wilt  hear  this. 

Nec  tanta  cura  coluissent — Nor  with  such  great  care  would  they  have 
cherished  it. 

Veter  e  pr  overbio — According  to  the  old  proverb. 

Quae  sibi  nullo  exemplo  privatus  sumpserat — Which  things,  without 
any  precedent,  he  had  assumed  as  a  private  citizen. 

Obs.  That  the  Ablative  of  the  Supine  (called  the  ‘  supine  in  u’,  or  ‘  lat-  sy“-  51 
ter  supine,’)  is  used  as  an  abl.  of  manner,  after  many  adjj.  :  e.  g., 

(b)  Hoc  dictu  quam  re  difficilius  est — This  is  more  difficult  in  the  say¬ 
ing  than  in  the  reality. 

Non  facile  est  inventu  qui  descendat — It  is  not  easy  to  find  (Lity.  not 
an  easy  thing  in  the  finding)  one,  who  will  descend. 

Note — That  to  denote  &  person  who  accompanies,  the  Abl.  goverened  by  cum  is  regularly  used  Syn.  52. 
(Ablative  of  Accompaniment):  e.  g.,  kCum  conjugibus  et  liberis  expulsi  sumus— 

With  our  wives  and  children  we  have  been  driven  forth.’  ‘Hoc  mihi  tecum  commune  est — 

This  I  have  in  common  with  thee'  And  this  is  often  extended  to  things :  e.  g.,  ‘  Cum  ingenti 
periculo  moratus  ac  metu — Remaining  with  (along  with)  great  danger  and  fear.’  Multo  cum 
gaudio  audivi — With  much  joy  have  I  heard.’  And  thus  the  same  thought  is  often  expressed 
either  by  an  ‘abl.  of  accomp.'  or  an  *  abl.  of  manner' :  thus,  ‘  Exercitu  expedito'  or  *  cum 
exercitu  expedito  ingressus  fines.* 

Y.  2.  The  Ablative  of  Manner,  with  an  adj.  in  agreement,  sy“- 53- 
is  used  to  describe  a  quality  or  character  of  the  person  or 
thing  denoted  by  another  noun.  (Ablativus  Qualitative) : 
e* 

Vir  magno  ingenio — A  man  of  great  ability. 

Trulla  aureo  manubrio — A  ladle  with  a  gold  handle. 

Meliore  sunt  conditione  quam  alii — They  are  of  better  condition 
6  than  others. 

Capite  operto  esse — To  be  of  a  covered  head  (To  have  one's  head 
covered.) 

YI.  1.  The  Ablative  is  used  to  express  the  means  or  instru-  syn  54. 
ment ,  by  the  employment  of  which  anything  is  done.  (Ab¬ 
lativus  Effieientis  et  Instrumentalis):  e.  g., 

Kavibus  transgressns  est — By  means  of  ships  he  crossed  over. 

Pedibus  iter  ingressus — Setting  out  upon  a  journey  on  foot  {by  means 
of  feet.) 

None  mihi  curto  ire  licet  mulo — Now  upon  a  shabby  mule  I  may  go. 

Necnotis  nec  imploratione  deum,  evadendum  esse — That  it  was  not 
by  vows  or  by  prayer  to  the  gods,  that  they  mast  escape  thence. 

Si  vis  complere  libris— If  you  wish  to  fill  with  books. 
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Per  medias  acies  ferro  yiara  fieri — Through  the  midst  of  the  line  of 
battle  men  make  a  path  with  the  sword. 

Iliad o  chartis — I  amuse  myself  with  (by  means  of)  hooks. 

Exacto  tempore  contentus— Satisfied  with  his  completed  period  of 
life. 

Litterulis  Graecis  imbutus — Having  a  smattering  of  (tinged  with) 
Greek  literature. 

Quid  faciat  auro — What  can  he  do  with  (by  means  of)  the  gold. 

Quid  faciatis  hoc  homine — What  can  you  do  with  this  fellow.  [Also 
ihuic  homini ,’  a  Dat.  Com.] 

FrumentumyZ^miwc  navihus  subvexerat — Had  brought  up  corn,  by 
the  river ,  in  ships.  (By  means  of  the  river,  by  means  of  ships.) 

Qua  via  ire  non  poterant — By  which  road  (by  means  of  which  road) 
they  could  not  go. 

Note — That  the  force  of  an  abl.  of  means  is  lost  sight  of  after  many  verbs,  from  the  habit  of 
translating  by  an  Engl,  phrase  of  equivalent  meaning  but  of  different  form,  or  from  the  pre¬ 
cise  etymological  signf.  of  the  Lat.  word  being  forgotten:  e.  g., 

Multum  etiam  Graecis  litteris  utor— Much,  also,  do  I  avail  myself  of 
Greek  literature.  (Lity.,  ‘Do  I  make  profit  to  myself  by  means  of.’) 
Praesentibus  fruitur — He  feeds  himself  upon  (i.  e.,  he  enjoys)  the 
present. 

Utatur  suis  bonis  oportet  et  fruatur — A  man  should  use  his  own 
goods  and  enjoy  them. 

Lacte  vescuntur — They  feed  themselves  upon  (by  means  of)  milk. 
Pura  qui  nititur  hasta — Who  rests  him  on  (by  means  of)  a  simple 
shaft. 

\iiihxLS  freti— Relying  on  (supported  by)  their  strength. 


syn.  55.  yi.  2.  One  of  the  uses  of  the  ‘Ablative  of  means  ’  is,  to  ex¬ 
press  the  price  or  worth  (worthiness)  of  a  person  or  thing. 
(Ablativus  Fretii):  e.  g., 

Praedium  emitur  centum  milihus  nummum — The  farm  is  bought  for 
a  hundred  thousand  sesterces. 

Victoria  Poenis  multo  sanguine  stetit — The  victory  cost  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  much  blood. 

Dignus  honore  et  gloria — Worthy  of  office  and  fame. 

Indigna  homine  dubitatio — A  doubt  unworthy  of  man 

Haud  equidem  tali  me  dignor  honore — By  no  means  do  I  deem  me 

worthy  of  such  honour. 


Syn.  56.  Obs.  That,  if  the  price  is  only  indefinitely  stated,  as  high  or  low,  it  is  more 
commonly  expressed  by  the  genn.  tanti,  quanti,  pluris,  and  minoms, 
(a  modified  use  of  the  t  gen.  of  quality') :  e.  g., 

Pluris  aestimare— To  estimate  more  highly. 

Quanti  veniit  praedium — Fur  how  much  did  the  farm  sell? 

Tanti  fecit  Ti.  Gracchum — Bo  highly  did  he  esteem  Tiberius  Grac¬ 
chus. 
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Non  hujus  te  facio — I  do  not  care  ‘  that  ’  for  you. 
Non  flocci  facere— Not  to  care  a  straw  for. 


VI.  3.  So,  also,  the  ‘Ablative  of  means  ’  is  used  to  express  syn- 67- 
that  in  relation  to  which  (i.  e.,  by  means  of  which)  a  com¬ 
parison  is  made.  (Ablative  of  Comparison) :  e.  g., 

Nihil  est  otinsa  senectute  jucundius — Nothing  is  more  pleasant  than 
an  old  age  of  retirement. 

Nnllos  his  mallem  lndos  spectasse — No  public  games  should  I  rather 
have  seen  than  these. 

[Note — That  the  objects  compared  are  more  frequently  in  the  same  case,  connected  by  the 
conjunction  quam.J 


VI.  4.  The  ‘Ablative  of  means  ’  is  sometimes  used  to  ex-  syn.  68. 
press  the  measure  of  distance  or  difference  (in  space,  time,  or 
quality,)  between  objects  or  events. 

(a)  With  certain  verbs  implying  position  (abesse,  distare,  con- 
SIdere,  )  to  express  the  distance  from  some  other  point.  (Abla- 
tivus  Spatii) :  e.  g., 

Ariovisti  copias  a  nostris  milibus  passnum  IV et  XX abesse — That  the 
forces  of  Ariovistus  were  twenty-four  miles  from  ours. 

Quod,  V milibus  passuum  ab  urbe  distans ,  tarn  donis  dives  erat,  &c  , 

— Which,  five  miles  distant  from  the  city,  was,  at  that  time,  rich 
with  gifts,  &c. 

Et  milibus  passnum  duobus  ultra  eum  castra  fecit — And  encamped 
two  miles  beyond  him. 

Milibus  passuum  sex  a  Caesaris  castris  consedit—  He  established 
himself  six  miles  from  Caesar’s  camp. 

xv  ferme  milium  spatio  castra  ab  Tarento  posuit — At  a  distance  of 
almost  fifteen  miles  from  Tarentum  he  pitched  his  camp. 

Nec  longis  inter  s e  passibus  absunt—Xot  are  they  many  paces  dis¬ 
tant  from  one  another. 

(a')  So,  also,  with  certain  advv.  (aliter,  ante,  post,  secus, 

&c.),  which  imply  difference  in  time  or  quality  :  e.  g., 

Verum  aliter  evenire  multo  intelligit— But  far  otherwise  he  sees  it 
turn  out. 

Fecit  idem,  quod,  XX  annis  ante  apud  nos,  fecerat  Coriolanus — He 
did  the  same  thing,  as,  with  us,  Coriolanus  had  done  twenty  years 
before. 

Qui  multis  ante  seculis  fuit— Who  lived  many  generations  earlier 
Catilina  paucis  ante  diebus  erupit  ex  urbe — Catiline,  only  a  few 
days  ago  (before  this),  burst  forth  from  the  city 
Revocas  nono  post  mense — You  recall  me  nine  months  afterwards. 

C 
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Gradu  post  me  sedet  uno— He  is  one  step  behind  me. 

Sed  paullo  secus  partita  ac  distributa— But  somewhat  differently 
divided  and  distributed. 


s7n-  ( b )  With  comparatives  (and  sometimes  superlatives),  to  express 

the  degree  of  difference  between  the  objects  compared  :  i.  e.,  by 

how  much  they  differ.  (Ablative  of  Degree  of  Difference) : 

e-  g-, 

Multo  ferocius  quam  ante — Much  more  violent  than  before. 

Quo  longius  iter  eo  difficilius  erit — The  longer  the  journey,  the  more 
difficult  will  it  be  (Lity.,  By  how  much  the  longer,  by  so  much  the 
more  difficult). 

Denis  pedibus  altiores — Ten  feet  higher. 

Biennio  quam  Cicero  major  fuit — He  was  two  years  older  than 
Cicero. 

Dimidio  pluris  vendas — You  must  sell  for  a  half  more  (Lity.,  For 
more  by  a  half). 

Altero  tanto  longior  —  As  long  again  (Lity.,  Longer  by  another 
as -much. 

Omni  pondere  gravior— Infinitely  more  weighty. 

Multo  maxima  pars — Much  the  greatest  part. 

( b ')  So,  also,  the  ablatives  of  adjj.  denoting  number  and  quan¬ 
tity  (so-called  advv.  in  o)  are  used,  to  express  the  degree  of  dif¬ 
ference,  with  the  verbs  malle,  praestare,  superare,  and 
those  compounded  with  ante  :  e.  g., 

Multo  malo — I  much  prefer. 

Multo  praestat— It  is  far  preferable. 

Yirtutem  omnibus  rebus  multo  anteponentes — Much  preferring 
virtue  to  all  things. 

Multo  ceteros  anteibant—WeTe  far  more  highly  esteemed,  than  the 
rest. 

Sed  magnitudine  paullo  antecedunt—  But  in  greatness  of  size  they 
somewhat  surpass  them. 

Note — That,  except  after  the  verb  malle,  the  cogn.  accusatives  of  these  adjj. 
(so-called  advv.  in  um)  are  often  used  instead  of  the  ablatives. 


syn.  co.  VII.  The  Ablative  is  used  to  denote  that,  of  which  there 
is  an  abundance ;  or  of  which  there  is  a  need  or  deprivation. 

(Ablativus  Copiae  et  Inopiae).  e.  g., 

Donare  aliquem  pecunia — To  present  a  man  with  a  sum  of  money 
Germania  rivis  fiuminib usque  abundat — Germany  abounds  in 
streams  and  rivers. 

Mens  est  praedita  motu  sempiterno — The  mind  is  endowed  with  ever¬ 
lasting  motion. 

Carere  sensu — To  be  without  sensation. 

Yacare  culpa — To  he  free  from  blame. 
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Nudare  turrim  defensoribus — To  strip  the  tower  of  its  defenders . 
Invideo  tibi  laude  tua — I  envy  thee  thy  praise. 

Opus  est  auctoritate  tua — We  have  need  of  your  influence. 

Havibus  consuli  non  usus  esset — The  consul  would  have  no  need  of 
ships. 

Opus  est  Caesare  convento — We  have  need  of  an  interview  with 
Caesar . 

Opus  est  gubernatore — We  have  need  of  a  pilot. 

Opus  est  consulto — There  is  need  of  deliberation. 

Impediments  castrisque  potitus  est — He  made  himself  powerful  in 
(gained  possession  of)  the  baggage  and  camp. 

Note  1.  That  the  iAbl.  Inop.'  often  closely  resembles  the  lAbl.  Sep.'  (Abl.,  A.  I.  2),  but  it  is 
more  convenient  and  perhaps,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  more  correct  to  treat  it  as  the  negative 
of  the  {Abl.  Cop.' 

Note  2.  That  opus  and  usus  only  apparently  signify  need  ;  and  if  taken  in  their  etym.  mean¬ 
ing,  they  will  be  found  with  the  ‘ Abl  Modi.'  Thus,  Opus  est  Caesare  convento — Our  work 
lies  in  (or  consists  in)  an  interview.  Opus  est  gubernatore  (perhaps  invento) — Our  work 
lies  in  the  finding  of  a.  pilot.  Navibus  usus  est — We  have  a  use  in  ships. 

Note  3.  That  potiri,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  signf.,  is  also  used  with  an  objective  gen.: 
e.  g.,  Rerum  potiri — To  get  control  over  the  state.  Compos  mentis — Having  control  over 
one’s  mind. 

[For  the  Abl.  after  prepp.  of  rest ,  Vid.  Abl.  ix.  For  the  Abl.  Abs.  denoting  circumstances , 
meanSy  &c.,  Vid.  the  follg.  rule.] 


C.  (Uses  of  the  Abl.  denoting  either  From  or  In.) 

VIII.  A  compound  noun  (formed  of  a  noun,  with  a  parti-  syn.  6i. 
ciple  or  adjective  in  agreement,  or  with  another  noun  in  ap¬ 
position,)  is  often  used  in  the  ablative,  with  reference  to  an 
action  or  fact,  to  express  its  cause  (including  condition  and 
the  adversative  relation),  its  time ,  its  attendant  circumstances , 
or  a  combination  of  several  of  these  relations.  (Ablativus 
Absolutus) :  e.  g., 

Hac  pugna  nuntiata ,  legatos  miserunt — Upon  the  announcement  of 
this  battle ,  they  sent  ambassadors. 

Illi,  pluribus  immissis  cohortibus ,  repelluntur — These  were  repulsed, 
by  the  sending  in  of  several  cohorts. 

Turbatos  ordines,  vertente  se  quoque  ad  dissonos  clamores,  instruit— 

He  drew  up  his  ranks,  which  were  disordered  by  each  one's  turning 
himself  to  the  discordant  shouts. 

Laeso  doluere  Metello — They  were  vexed  because  of  (Engl,  at)  the 
injury  done  to  Meiellus. 

Dives  amico  Here  u  le— Bich,  by  the  friendship  of  Hercules. 
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Quae,  vel  infirmis  corporibus ,  animo  tamen  administrentur — Which, 
even  should  the  body  be  weak  (Lity.,  even  in  weakness  of  body), 
would  yet  be  administered  by  the  mind. 

JRomulo  regnante — In  the  reign  of  Romulus . 

Ille  autem,  Caepione  et  Philippo  coss .,  mortuus  est — Now  he  died  in 
the  consulship  of  Gaepio  and  Phillipus. 

Qnem,  excepto  Platone,  principem  dixerim  philosophorum — Whom, 
with  the  exception  of  Plato ,  I  should  call,  &c. 

Abiit,  nemine  salutato — He  went  away,  without  saluting  any  one 
Corpora  ipsa  ac  manus,  silvis  ac paludibus  emuniendis  conterunt — 
Even  our  bodies  and  hands,  they  grind  down,  in  labouring  upon 
forests  and  marshes. 

Quum,  immolanda  Iphigenia ,  tristis  Calchas  esset — While,  in  the 
sacrificing  of  Iphigenia ,  Calchas  was  stern. 

Antiochus  securus  erat,  tanquam  non  transituris  in  Asiam  Romanis 
— Antiochus  felt  no  concern, /or,  as  he  imagined  (=  ‘  tanquam  ')  the 
Romans  were  not  about  to  cross  .* 

[Note — That  it  is  often  most  convenient  to  translate  the  (so-called) 
Abl.  Abs.  of  the  Lat.  by  the  Nom.  Abs.  of  the  Engl.,  thus  we  may  say 
— ‘Kich,  Hercules  being  his  friend.'  ‘Whom,  Plato  excepted.'  lThis 
battle  being  announced ,  they  sent.’  But  it  is  generally  more  precise 
as  well  as  more  literal,  to  adopt  the  forms  used  in  the  above  exx.] 

syn.  62.  IX.  The  Ablative  is  used,  after  certain  prepositions,  which 
serve,  by  their  several  significations,  to  define  more  precisely 
the  meaning  of  the  case. 

These  prepp.  are  all  such  as  denote  (directly  or  impliedly)  motion  from,  or 
rest  in;  viz.,  ab,  (a,  abs),  absque,  coram,  cum,  de,  ex  (e),  palam,  prae, 
pro,  sine,  and  tenus. 

Also— in,  sub,  subtcr,  and  super,  -when  they  denote  ‘rest  in .’ 

Syn.  63.  Obs. — That  prepp.  in  composition  may  still  govern  an  abl.,  ex¬ 

actly  as  when  used  separately  :  e.  g., 

Ejus  villa  paullum  absumus — We  are  but  a  short  distance  from  his 
villa. 


ACTIVE  AND  PASSIVE  CONSTRUCTIONS. 

S  18.  The  fact  stated  is  the  same,  whether  we  say  ‘John  struck  Thomas’ 
or  ‘  Thomas  was  struck  by  John',  but,  grammatically,  these  are  two  difF. 


*  It  is  sometimes  stated  that  the  Abl.  Abs.  is  rarely  found  with  the  future  participles.  It 
occurs,  however,  with  sufficient  frequency,  though  seldom  translatable  by  the  Nom.  Abs.  of 
the  Engl. 
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propp.,  though  formed  (with  a  single  exception)  of  the  very  same  words ; 
hut  it  may  be  an  important  matter,  in  Rhetoric,  whether  we  use  the  one 
prop,  or  the  other.  They  differ  grammatically  in  this — that  the  one  has  the 
act.,  the  other  the  pass,  verb;  that  the  noun,  wh.  is  the  subj.  of  the  first, 
becomes  (in  Lat.)  the  abl.  govd.  by  ab  in  the  second  (Vid.  §  17,  Abl.  III. 

Obs.);  and  that  the  obj.  of  the  first  is  the  subj.  of  the  second.  It  is 
important  to  observe,  however,  that  the  relations,  other  than  those  of 
subj.  and  obj.,  are  still  expressed  by  their  appropriate  cases.  Hence 
these  two  follg.  rules - 

I.  In  changing  a  construction  from  the  active  to  the  passive  Syn.  64. 
voice,  the  object  acc.  becomes  the  subject  nom. ;  all  other  cases, 
depending  on  the  verb,  remaining  unchanged :  e.  g., 


(a)  Accusative  (of  the  obj.)  and  a  genitive — 


(6)  Accusative  (of  the  obj.)  and  a  dative — 


(c)  Accusative  (of  the  obj.)  and  another  accusative— 


(d)  Accusative  (of  the  obj.)  and  an  ablative. 


IT.  If  the  verb  takes  no  object  in  the  active  voice  (i.  e.,  if  it  Syn.  65. 
is  not  a  trans.  verb),  it  can  have  no  subject  in  the  passive 
voice,  and,  therefore,  can  only  be  used  impersonally ;  but  its 
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other  cases  remain  unchanged,  according  to  the  preceding 
rule:  e.  g., 

(5)  Dative — 


Favet — 

He  is  favourable 
Favetur — ■ 
Favour  is  shown 


JCaesari— 
to  Caesar. 


(d)  Ablative — 


Utamur — 

Let  us  make  use 
Utendum  est — 
Use  must  be  made 


ratione  valetudinis — 
of  a  system  of  health. 


Obs.  That  the  cogn.  acc.  partakes,  so  far,  of  the  nature  of  an 
object  acc.,  that,  in  certain  cases,  it  becomes  the  subject  nom.  in 
the  passive  constr.  :  e.  g., 

Haec  respondentur — These  replies  are  made. 

Vita  vivitur — A  life  is  (being)  lived. 

Nodes  vigilantur  amarae — Bitter  night-watches  are  kept. 

[Note — That  these  exx.  admit,  also,  of  other  explanations.] 


§  19.  The  tabular  view  of  the  cases  fon  the  four  pages  following,) 
will  serve  to  explain  the  mutual  relation  of  their  several  significations. 


Populi  Romani  injuriae. 

The  injuries  dune  to  the  Homan  People. 


Be  came  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  j 
Est  tibi  magnae  eorae. 
It  is  a  great  care  to  thee. 
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ACCUSATIVE=  WHITHER. 
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III.  2.  Two  Accusatives. 

Te  masicam  docui. 

I  taught  thee  music. 


Multis  ante  annis.  They  some 
Many  year 8  before. 


ABLATIVE and  /xV. 
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THE  RELATIVE. 

§  20.  Tlio  Relative  pronoun  is  either  a  substantive  or  an  adjective  ; 
the  former,  when  it  stands  as  the  representative  of  a  subst.,  or  word 
used  substantively  (called  its  antecedent ),  exprsd.  or  impld.  in  another 
clause ;  the  latter,  when  the  subst.,  thus  referred  to,  is  also  exprsd.  with 
the  relat.  (Vid.  I.  Obs.  3. — infra.)  The  relat.  is  declined  like  an  adj.,  in 
order  to  represent  an  antecd.  of  either  of  the  gendd.  It  has  no  distinct 
forms,  however,  for  the  diff.  persons,  but  if  it  is  the  subj.  of  the  cl.,  it 
takes  a  verb  of  the  same  person  as  its  antecd.  would  have  had. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  the  relat.,  besides  being  a  subst.  or  adj.,  has  also  a 
conjunctional  force,  i.  e.,  it  joins  one  cl.  to  another.  Thus — 4  The  man, 
whom  1  saw  yesterday,  went  to  town',  might  be  resolved  into  ‘The  man 
( and  I  saw  the  man  yesterday')  went  to  town’.  The  nature  of  the  relation, 
wh.  the  one  prop,  bears  to  the  other,  belongs  to  the  Second  Part  of  Syn¬ 
tax,  and  as  it  depends  chiefly  upon  the  verb  of  the  relat.  cl.,  it  may  be 
learned  under  that  head. 

The  follg.  are  the  uses  of  the  relat.  as  a  subst.  and  adj. — 

I.  The  Relative  Pronoun  is  used  to  represent  or  stand  for  Sya.  75, 
some  expressed  or  implied  noun  in  the  preceding  or  following 
clause,  with  which  it  agrees  in  gender  and  number ,  and  by 
which  its  person  is  determined :  its  case  depending  upon  the 
construction  of  its  own  clause:  e.  g., 

Quid  enira  ei  praecipiam,  quern  ego  intelligam  pmdentia  non  esso 
inferiorem  quam  me — For  what  precept  should  I  give  to  a  man ,  who, 

I  perceive,  in  practical  wisdom  is  not  inferior  to  me. 

Non  lubet  enim  mihi  deplorare  vitam ,  quod  multi  saepe  fecerunt — 

For  I  do  not  choose  to  make  a  lamentation  over  life,  which  (thing, 
viz. :  lamenting  over  life)  many  have  often  done. 

Qui  eos  arcessebant,  viatores  nominati  sunt — (Those)  who  summoned 
them  were  called  road-travellers. 

Mea  scripta,  qui  timeo  recitare  —  The  writings  of  me  (impld.  in 
limea ”),  who  fear  to  recite. 

Ut  vidi,  quos  furore  esse  inflammatos  sciebam,  eos  Komae  remau- 
sisse — When  I  saw,  that  those ,  whom  I  knew  to  be  inflamed  with, 
madness,  had  remained  at  Rome. 

Obs.  1.  That  there  are  similar  exceptt.  (real  or  apparent)  to  the 
agreement  of  the  relat.  with  its  antecd.  in  gend.  and  numb.,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  appositives  (Vid.  §  10,  pp.  v  and  viii) — viz.  : 

(a)  The  relat.  in  the  plur.  may  have  a  collective  noun  in  the 
sing,  for  its  antecdt. 
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(6)  TI10  relat.  in  the  plur.  may  represent  several  antccdtt.  of 
either  numb.,  and - 

(1.)  If  tlie  nearest  of  them  is  plur.,  the  relat.  will  agree  with  it  in 
gend. 

(2.)  If  the  antecdtt.  denote  living  beingst  the  relat.  is  masc.  rather 

than  /era. 

(3.)  If  they  denote  things  inanimate ,  it  will  be  neat. 

Obs.  2.  A  subject  relat.,  representing  antecdtt.  of  diff.  persons, 
takes  its  verb  in  the  first  pers.  rather  than  the  second,  the  second 
pers.  rather  than  the  third.  (  Cf.  §  13,  I  Obs.  2  ( b ),  p.  xi). 

Obs.  3.— That  sometimes  (a)  the  anteced.  is  repeated  with  the 
relat.  ;  sometimes  (b)  expressed  with  the  relat.  and  omitted  in 
the  anteced.  cl. ;  and  (c)  in  this  latter  case,  it  is  occasionally 
represented  in  the  anteced.  cl.  by  an  adverb  :  e.  g., 

(a)  Eraut  oranino  itinera  duo,  quibus  itineribus  dorao  exire  pote- 
rant — There  were,  in  all,  two  roads,  by  which,  roads  they  could,  &c. 
(&)  Accepi  quas  literas  ad  me  dedisti — I  have  received  what  letters 
you  sent  me. 

(c)  Quem  ad  modum  de  ceteris  rebus  soles,  sic  de  amicitia  dis- 
putaris  —  That  in  what  manner  you  are  wont  concerning  other 
things,  so  you  would  dispute  concerning  friendship. 

Note  —  That,  instead  of  repeating  the  anteced.,  a  new  word  of  the  same  general 
sign /. ,  is  often  used  with  the  relat.;  and,  if  the  anteced.  is  a  proposit.,  the  word 
res  ( a  circumstance)  may  represent  it  with  the  relat.;  e.  g.,  ‘Romani,  duce 
amisso ,  quae  res  terrori  alias  esse,  solet,’  &c.  —  ‘The  Romans,  their  leader  being 
lost ,  yjhich  circumstance  is  wont,’  &c.  In  these  cases  the  relat.  alw.  agrees,  not 
with  the  anteced.  itself,  but  with  the  word  substituted  for  it  in  the  relat.  cl. 

In  all  these  uses  of  the  relat.  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  adj. 

Obs.  4. — That  if  a  Relative  is  connected  with  a  predicate,  by 
the  substantive  verb,  or  a  verb  signifying  to  name  or  call,  it 
more  frequently  agrees  in  gender  and  number  with  the  pred. 
than  with  its  antecedent:  e.  g., 

Thebae,  quod  Boeotiae  caput  est— Thebes,  which  is  the  capital  of 

Boeotia. 

Illos  sempiternos  ignes,  quas  Stellas  dicimus — Those  eternal  fires, 
which  we  call  stars. 

Obs.  5 — That  (rarely)  the  anteced.  is  attracted  into  the  case  of  the  relat.:  e.  g., 

‘ Urbem  (for  urbs),  qnam  statuo,  vestra  est.’  [These  cases  are  not  essentially  diff. 
fr.  those  in  Obs.  3,  only  the  order  is  changed.]  Also  the  relat.  is  sometimes 
attracted  into  the  case  of  its  anteced.:  e.  g.,  ‘Jndice  quo  (for  quem)  nosti’ — 
‘A  judge  whom  yon  kuow’. 

[From  the  above  rales  and  exx.,  the  uses  of  the  other  relat.  pronn.  and  the  relat.  advv.  can 
easily  be  understood.] 
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